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THE KEY STUCK ON "5"! A federal income tax refund for 


more than a half-million dollars was recently sent to an 18-year-old 

















Navy seaman and ex-telephone company employe who had been 
expecting a refund of about $23. 

mail May 18 and added: “My eyes almost popped out of my 
head.” .. . (Whose wouldn't? ) 

His son, Thomas J. Richir, stationed at San Diego, Calif, was 
employed for a short time last year by the New York Telephone 
Co., Olean, N. Y., before entering service. 

Mr. Richir said he wanted “to keep the check and frame it.” 
In New York an internal revenue spokesman said such a check 
would be caused by a mechanical error. 


BRITANNICA IN DUTCH! The magazine New Times has 
launched an attack on the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

The reason: The Encyclopaedia does not credit a Russian, A. S. 
Popov, with the invention of wireless. 


AROUND THE U. S. A. In the San Francisco telephone directory, 
which includes the names of Chinatown subscribers, there are 
exactly 257 Wong numbers. . . . By dialing Movietone, Inc., MA 
5-6171, New Yorkers can find out what film is showing at any 
local theater, its stars, and the starting time and length of the 
feature. The service is supported by the theaters. . . . The weather 
is evidently more important than the time in Chicago, where calls 
to Illinois Bell for weather reports outnumber those for the time 
by a million a year. . . . Investigating the report of a telephone 
operator on night duty that she was receiving mysterious signals 
from Moose Hall, Corning, N. Y., police found a (smart?) rat 
pushing up the receiver with his nose. . . . With the recent in- 
stallation of its millionth telephone, New Jersey becomes the ninth 
state to reach that mark. The others are California, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Texas. 


HOT LINES! Housewives of Suquamish, Wash., can now relax. 
The volunteer fire department has discovered why the town’s new 
fire siren blew when they picked up their telephones. 

The red-faced fire commissioner admitted that the signal system 
wire and a telephone wire had been crossed up and that “every 
bang! Off went the fire 
siren and 12 of us roared down the road in our fire truck.” 





time somebody answered a_ telephone 
“It made us look foolish,’ he growled. “People might have lost 
respect for our department.” 


BLAME IT ON THE FOG! The people of Saint John in the 
province of New Brunswick, Canada, are justly proud of their 
fog, reports The Monthly Bulletin. Their boast is that for density 
and persistency the clouds that envelop their city are not equalled 
anywhere. 

We have just learned through The Bulletin of a new proof of 
this superiority. During the proofreading of a recent telephone 
directory, the fog was so thick that it obscured the listings and 
made them unreadable. As a result even the number of the tele- 
phone company itself was wrong! 
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Rebuilt Magneto Wall Telephone with 
New Kellogg NON-POSITIONAL 


“JUNK” PAYS OFF... 


When Rebuilt by Kellogg... 
Useful Working Partners 





into 


What telephone company doesn’t have at least some 
old discarded or unserviceable equipment? As long as it 
lies idle, gathering dust in the store room, it’s worth less 
than junk. But through a regular rebuilding program, lazy 
apparatus can again become profitable working partners 
in your business. 


Here’s how: Simply round up your idle equipment—no 
matter how old or worn—and send it to Kellogg. In return, 
at prices well in line, you'll receive apparatus rebuilt in 
“like new” condition .. . instruments that look like new 
and operate like new... backed by an unqualified 
guarantee. 


Once your rebuilding program is rolling, keep it rolling! 
As telephones in service become inefficient, remove them. 
Use your Kellogg-rebuilt jobs for replacements. Send in 
replaced instruments for rebuilding by Kellogg. 

It's as easy as that to set up a continuous rebuilding 
program. And the advantages are many. You'll virtually 
eliminate on-the-job repairs. You'll materially reduce your 
spare parts inventory. You'll profit by higher operating 
efficiency ... lower maintenance expense .. . greater 
subscriber satisfaction. 

Start cashing in on your “junk” without delay. 

SEND FOR THE KELLOGG REBUILDING CATALOG TODAY 


REBUILDING AND REPAIR DIVISION 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 


EBUILDING JOBS 





Transmitter. Masterphone Handset 





Common Battery 
Wall Telephone 
Converted to Modern Wall Set with 


310 WEST SIXTH STREET, KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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Rebuilding and 
Rebuilt Common Battery Wall Tele- Repairing of all 
phone with Hand Receiver. Kinds 
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S lelephone TRAFFIC Engineering 


[Epitor’s Note: During the high 
pressure days of the war, switchboards 
handled more traffic than even the best 
slide rule wielders considered possible. 
The toll habit is here to stay. The days 
of competition are sure to return and 
this must affect the telephone industry. 
Mr. Schuchart gives an example of how 
a simple traffic study indicated a few 
changes which necessarily had to be 
made to correct a serious service prob- 
lem. Traffic engineering is not black 
magic, but merely the application of a 
few common sense rules. | 


* * * 


Chapter I. Right—At The Switchboard? 

O PARAPHRASE the poet of old, 
T mre platitudes have been perpe- 

trated in the name of traffic “than 
this world dreams of.” At the slightest 
provocation someone comes forth with 
a cliche—“Be Cheerful—Be Friendly— 
Be Helpful’ —and all the rest — and 
those on the switchboard firing line 
know from the very first convolutions 
that labor pains are bringing forth one 
more traffic “gem.” 

Not that we discount these bits of 
philosophy, or doubt either their value 
or applicability, but it’s more than pos- 
sible that too much of even the best 
can become more than the average traf- 
fic department employe can take. In 
many instances it’s a case of putting 
the cart before the horse. Where are 
management, continuous training, force 
engineering, procedure reviews, and 
floor supervision that would make the 
adoption of these accepted axioms a 
part of the normal every day operation? 

During these last hectic four or five 
years, the war and its preparatory 
frenzy threw unheard volumes of traf- 
fic, both local and toll, at every tele- 
phone company in the land. The com- 
panies, as well as the Signal Corps, 
adopted the slogan, “Get the message 
through,” and this is exactly just what 
was done with a minimum of delay 
and frayed tempers. 
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All this was done in spite of the fact 
that there was scarcely a switchboard 
in service which was not carrying a 
load that even the best of well regu- 
lated slide rules didn’t indicate to be 
quite impossible. But, there’ll come a 
day and it’s coming very fast, if it is 
not almost upon us already, when the 
great old American game of competi- 
tion for the consumer dollar will start 
all over again. Until now the public 
has been asked, “Is this call neces- 
sary?,” or advised, “Fix it up and 
make it do.” Shortly, however, the 
long suffering public and so far patient 
consumer will be the target of the most 
glamorous advertising copy in history, 
all designed to lure the Almighty Dol- 
lar and provide new “necessities” and 
near luxuries the average family can- 
not struggle along without. The goal 
“a chicken in every pot” will be mild 
compared to this. 

Some years ago it was proved to the 
astonishment of many that the telephone 
was “here to stay,” and now the theory 
is advanced, not without excellent 
foundation, that the toll habit is also 
with us to stay. But, unless those of 





us in the telephone industry take off 
our coats and roll up our sleeves to 
determine just how we can eliminate 
delays, reduce completion time and 
keep speed at the proverbial trip ham- 
mer clip, we may wake up to find our 
rightful share of that elusive consumer 
dollar gone—not with the wind—but 
gone under the withering blight of the 
thousand ills to which telephone traffic 
is allegedly heir. 

Since it is not ours to tilt a quixotic 
pen at the windmills of inadequate 
facilities, increased expense or person- 
nel problems, let us first determine just 
what, if anything, can be done with the 
materials, equipment and personnel at 
hand and presently available. Even 
discounting the bias to be expected on 
the part of anyone connected with 
traffic, the statement that traffic, like 
Topsy, just “growed,” is one that lies 
too close to the truth for comfort, and 
supervision is more or less a part-time 
assignment—or headache for someone. 
So let’s see whether anything can be 
done to change this “problem child” 
into a lady and make the transition as 
painless as possible. 

Obviously, in some instances and 
under certain circumstances, neither 
the traffic volume nor the revenue in- 
volved warrant full time management 
personnel. In some of the instances, 
especially in the larger of the “small” 
exchanges, the allocation of manage- 
ment responsibility to one definite per- 
son, charged with carrying out all its 
connotations of force adjustment as 
well as traffic analysis, can be and has 
been profitable not only in improved 
operating and personnel relations, but 
also in higher completion percentage 
and increased revenue. 


One case in particular comes to mind 
as a most outstanding example and it 
happened to be one in which the writer 
became very much involved, not from 
choice, but from circumstances beyond 
his control. In chronological order, let 
us look at the situation as it existed, 
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AB CALLS: Short haul calls, involving only ticketing 
and trunking to the called exchange with no intermediate 
switching. Often, a toll center is not encountered and 
the charges will vary from 15 cents to 50 cents for the 
initial period. The method of operation rather than the 
distance is the distinguishing characteristic of this type 
of call. 

ANSWERING TIME: Time required for the initial 
operator to come on the line and acknowledge the order. 

BUSY HOUR LOAD: Amount of work handled during 
the busy hour of the day. This should be set up by 
volume of calls as well as the amount of work units. 

CIRCUIT WORK: Building up the circuit from the 
point of origin to the called exchange or called person 
for the completion of the call. 

COEFFICIENT: The measure of the work unit re- 
quired for the completion of one operation. 

COMPLETION PERCENTAGE: The ratio of 
pleted calls to the total offered business. Numerous fac- 
tors will effect this: Distant point does not answer; no 
circuits available from switching points, or calling par- 
ties cancelling the call due to quoted delays. While 100 
per cent completion is desirable, every one knows that is 
quite impossible. So, either a too high, or a too low 
completion average will indicate that something is wrong. 

COMPLETION TIME: The time elapsed between re- 
ceiving the order for the call and the actual start of the 
conversation. 

CORD-PAIRS-IN-USE-COUNT: A record taken at in- 
tervals of not less than two or more than three minutes 
of the number of switchboard cord pairs in service or 
being used. 

FORCE ADUSTMENT: Application of the traffic op- 
erating personnel to meet the operating load require- 
ments. 

FLOOR SUPERVISION: Supervision of traffic opera- 
tion; not from an office, but from the operating floor 
just in back of the operators; not for “police” purposes, 
but to be helpful and aid in the unusual circumstances 
which will arise in the completion of a call. 

HOLDING TIME: The number of seconds, or minutes, 


that circuits are used per call. 


INTER-POSITION TRUNKING: Routing of calls from 
one position to another. For example, AB calls from the 
initial position to one of these designated as Toll, and 
those requiring Intercept or Information are frequently 
handled in the same fashion going to the Intercept or 
Information position. 

LONG DISTANCE: Long haul calls and those which 
enter the nation or state-wide toll network at some toll 
center. They may or may not involve intermediate or 
multi-switching operations, and the speed of completion, 
or the possibility of completion at all, often depends 
upon the circuit conditions and operating circumstances 
in exchanges or centers far removed from the originating 
point. As a rule, the majority of these calls are on a 
person-to-person basis, especially during the day time 
before the lower evening and night rates are in effect. 


com- 


Glossary of Terms Used in Telephone Traffic Engineering 


OFFERED BUSINESS: 


calls 
which the public has requested and placed with an 
operator. 

POSTED DELAYS: 
calling party when the call order is received, such as, 
“On your call to New York there will be a delay of one 
hour.” 


The total number of 


Delays which are given to the 


PEG COUNT: A record of all the calls and attempted 
calls handled during a given period of time. 

SERVICE CRITICISMS: An unfavorable comment on 
the quality of service being offered, a customer “gripe,” 
something we don’t like to hear or receive, but some- 
thing that nine out of ten times is true. 

SERVICE OBSERVATIONS: Observations made and 
records taken by a competent operator, or any one thor- 
oughly familiar with traffic operation and procedure, of 
all the steps and time involved in acknowledging the call 
order, recording this information, if necessary, establish- 
ing the circuit and supervision of the call until it has 
been completed. This is the “sine qua non” of central 
office observation and operation. 

SWITCHBOARD CAPACITY: The total number of 
work units that can be handled per position per hour. 
In traffic operation capacity has no reference to the 
number of trunks or station lines available or in use. 


TICKETING: Securing from the calling party all the 
information required to complete the call, as well as bill 
and collect the charges for it. It is most important to 
include all the data involving the number of attempts, 
circuit conditions and any unusual circumstances, such 
as noisy lines, connected with the wrong number or 
wrong party, whether the calling party agreed to talk 
with someone other than the one designated when the 
call was first placed. Often this information will aid the 
commercial department in its collections and avoid credit 
memorandums. 

TOURS OF DUTY: 
ules or tricks. 

TRAFFIC ANALYSIS: Examination of | traffic, not 
merely to determine the volume, but also to discover 
such characteristics as: Are calls relatively simple to 
complete or do they involve multi-switching? What per- 
centage is AB and what percentage is LD? In what direc- 
tion is the general flow of the traffic and does that flow 
change, being influenced either by the time of the year 
or the seasonal activity of the local industries? 

TRAFFIC ENGINEERING: The collection and com- 
pilation of figures and data, such as volume of calls, 
types of calls, hourly distribution of calls to determine 
the busy hour load, and the directional flow of these 
calls, both local and toll. From the correct interpretation 
of these data, can be computed the amount and type of 
telephone central office equipment, intra-equipment 
switching, trunk cables, toll lines, toll and trunk termina- 
tions, and the operating personnel. 

WORK UNITS: The units of measure in the calcula- 


tion of the work effort involved in any one operation. 


Just another term for work sched- 








the analysis made, the readjustments 
and the results accomplished. 


manual exchange. 
and circuit work was done 


indicated, the remedial action taken, spotty. 


not good. 
This exchange, let’s call it “X,” is a 
The “AB” ticketing 


at the 


or generous, over-all service was just 
Answering time definitely was any 
Delays were not uncommon 
and the cut-offs themselves indicated a 
pressing need for closer supervision. 
The percentage of completion on of- 


accurate 


hour load by volume much 


being done about them. No one had 
knowledge of the busy 
less the 
hourly equation of the work unit load. 
The basic characteristics of the traffic 


switchboard, but long distance was 
trunked into the nearby toll center 
where the toll ticketing for that traffic 
was accomplished. Three positions had 
been designated as the toll positions 
and everything, both AB as well as 
long distance, was inter-position trunked 
there for either trunking to the toll 
center or ticketing and circuit work 
for the AB. 

To speak kindly, and not all the sub- 
scribers were inclined to be that kind 
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fered business was not what it should 
have been and completion time was be- 
low what could rightly be expected with 
the facilities. 

The primary analysis showed that 
the chief operator, as might be ex- 
pected, had her favorites and spent 
practically all her time devising tours 
of duty and work schedules. Peg counts 
—of a sort—were being taken from 
time to time, but as is the case with 
many peg counts, nothing much was 





load seemed to be a dark and gloomy 
secret, and the average holding time 
was at best a “guesstimate.” It was a 
severe strain on the memory of most 
of the operators to even recall when 
the last cord-pairs-in-use count had 
been made. Service observations were 
unheard of and a most touchy subject, 
supposedly due to “labor unrest.” 
Realizing that such traffic informa- 
ation and data were not only neces- 
sary, but the “sine qua non” of good 
operation, peg counts were taken. They 
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were both supplementary and com- 
posite. Analysis of these counts dis- 
closed the busy hour load as well as 
the hourly trend by volume. Further 
analysis showed the busy hour work 
unit load and the hourly trend by work 
units. Holding time observations and 


cord-pairs-in-use counts indicated that 
the previous “guesstimates” were not 


ever close. 


The aggregate time lost in the inter- 
trunking was appalling, not to 
the effect on the subscribers’ 
by being made to repeat their 
requests to two or three operators. A 
graph was made of the hourly work 
unit load and superimposed on this 
curve was one showing the force ad- 
justment schedule. As might be sus- 
pected, the force adjustment curve did 
not parallel, and at times did not even 
come close to the work unit one. As a 
result, during some hours there were 
more operators on the board than were 
necessary, and during others there 
were not nearly enough. 


position 
mention 


patience 


The evils of both an over-staffed and 
an under-staffed board need no further 
elucidation, and the results of either 
on the operating personnel are even 
obvious. As is often the case, 
since the day tours seem to be the more 
popular and more desirable, all the 
older operators and those with more 
experience had been assigned to the 
day tricks, leaving the night sessions 
to those who were more or less inex- 
perienced. 


more 


It should be noted in passing, and 
this seems to be most important, that 
the purposes of these studies and 
counts were clearly explained to the 
operating personnel. In no sense should 
these studies be construed as observa- 
tions, but rather as a procedure and 
process for taking the temperature of 
the “patient.” If, by doing this, any 
ills could be uncovered and corrected, 
the resulting changes would make the 
day-to-day operating much easier and 
more pleasant. 


This taking the operators into man- 
agement’s confidence seems to be the 
one big reason why the operators did 


their parts in the. studies and joined 
in the effort with a zest, and they were 
just as much—if not more—interested 
in what went on than management. 
Since the purposes had been explained 
to them, the results and findings were 
just as clearly expounded and trans- 
lated into the effects which they would 
have on their day-to-day operation. 


The force adjustment schedules and 
tours of duty were changed to follow 
exactly the hourly equation of the 
work unit load. The experience factor, 
rather than the length of service, was 
the determining factor in the assign- 
ment of tours of duty. All AB was 
handled and completed from the 
initiating position. Long distance traf- 
fic was trunked into the toll center 
immediately and the _ inter-position 
trunking was eliminated. Its appalling 
expenditure of time and effort was a 
thing of the past. 


The results of these changes were 
immediate and far reaching. The op- 
erating personnel was no_ longer 


swamped during some hours and just 
coasting along during other times. Slow 
answers became few and far between. 
Completion time was reduced by more 
than 30 per cent and an increase of 
better than 10 per cent was effected 
in the completion of offered traffic. 
Tension during the peak hours went 
even below the “irreducible minimum.” 
In short, more traffic went through 
that office in less time, with less effort 
and in smoother fashion than ever be- 
fore, or had even been suspected pos- 
sible, and the office, in the words of 
the operators themselves, became a 
“nice place” to work. 


It was not too long until the general 
public knew that something had hap- 
pened, this something being a change 
for the better, and, strange as it may 
seem, they were as unstinting in their 
favorable comments as they had been 
unrelenting in their criticism. As a 
matter of fact, one of the community’s 
leading business men came into the 
public office to inquire how the com- 
pany had, in this day of priorities and 
personnel difficulties, managed to get 
either more facilities or more opera- 


Voice Tone 


tors, or perhaps they had managed to 
secure both. 

And what had this improvement in 
personnel relations and public reaction, 
not to mention resulting increased rev- 
enues, cost this company? Had some 
high priced “Traffic Expert” been im- 
ported to open his bag of tricks, or had 
some slide rule genius fished into the 
abysmal depths for a magic formula? 
Not at all. Nothing like that. Recog- 
nition was made of the problem at 
hand. Careful study was made of the 
contributing factors, and, what is more 
important, this same careful study is 
being continued. 

Detailed planning was not overlooked 
and energetic application was made of 
the remedial action indicated and 
agreed upon. In other words, this com- 
pany planned its work, and more im- 
portant, then worked its plan. All of 
this was done with the existing equip- 
ment and materials, as well as the per- 
sonnel presently available. It was not 
the easiest job in the world, nor was 
it accomplished in 15 minutes, and 
there were plenty of opportunities to 
fumble and blunder. More than 
there was a tendency to throw in the 
sponge and just let things drift as 
they had been. But, when it was all 
over and the effects became apparent, 
all hands agreed that the effort was 
worthwhile and better yet, well within 
the capacity of the organization. 


once 


Of course, it is all well and good to 
point out that this sort of thing has 
been done, but it is quite another to 
point out how it can be done. It is 
much easier, and the tendency is to 
lean back, accepting the status quo, 
and agree that without a lot of ex- 
pense, “it can’t happen here.” Aecept 
that and that elusive dollar we’re go- 
ing to need, and plan on, for new 
plant and equipment and increased op- 
erating expense will be among the 
missing. But, since we’re not going to 
accept that tendency and we’re looking 
for the answer, we’ll show in a forth- 
coming article how it can happen, and 
will, provided the diligence is expended 
that the problem warrants and jus- 
tifies. 

(To Be Continued) 


The tone of voice is more eloquent than we realize. How frequently we have heard some- 


one say, “Well, it 


wasn't 


what she said, but the way she said it!” This is a familiar 
complaint to the ones who are left with the responsibility of straightening out the tangled 
If the tone of voice was not too unfriendly, the words 


threads of human relationships. 


became less important in comparison, and the differences straightened out more easily.—Public 


Service. 


An instrument has been perfected that will throw the voice of a speaker a mile. 
for one that will throw the speaker that far.”—A. VITKAUSKAS. 


8, 1946 
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A Philosopher Observed 
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Provisions of Case-Truman strike bills are analyzed from public 

utility point of view. . .. Court of Appeals makes interpretation 

of rights of regulatory commissions under U. S. Supreme Court 
Hope Natural Gas decision. 


fused and moving so fast that this 

week we can only hope, in this de- 
partment, to analyze these bills in 
Congress from the public utility point 
of view. And it is important to re- 
member that there is a very special 
utility angle to this proposed legisla- 
tion. 


Ties LABOR law situation is so con- 


It is likewise important to keep the 
angles in mind even though President 
Truman goes through with his ex- 
pected veto of the Case Bill and Con- 
gress goes through with its threatened 
sabotage of the President’s plant sei- 
zure bill. In other words, even though 
nothing whatever comes of all the 
sound and fury we hear in Washington, 
and even though not a line of new law 
is placed upon the statute books in this 
session of Congress, these utility strike 
provisions are going to pop up again. 
We might well study them now. Some 
day, they probably will be law in one 
form or another. 

The Case Bill contains a public util- 
ity strike clause, as passed by the 
Senate. This was the form accepted 
by the House of Representatives and 
sent to the President’s desk. This hap- 
pened during the heated debate which 
followed the President’s address that 
broke the rail strike. This clause was 
sponsored by Senators Taft (R., Ohio), 
Ball (R., Minn.), Smith (R., N. J.), 
Ellender (D., La.), Hatch (D., N. M.), 
and Byrd (D., Va.). It provides that 
“when a labor dispute affecting com- 
merce, involving a public utility whose 
rates are fixed by some governmental 
agency,” cannot be settled under the 
general provision of the Case Act, the 
President create an emergency commis- 
sion to investigate such disputes. This 
commission must confine its recommen- 
dations to “wages, hours, and working 
conditions.” (In other words, it could 
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not go into extraneous matters, such 
as the public ownership issue, which 
was involved in the threatened New 
York City subway strike last winter.) 
The commission must report within 30 
days from the date of its appointment. 
This time may be extended for an addi- 
tional 30 days by the President. Actual 
compulsory arbitration would not, how- 
ever, be required. During the cooling- 
off period, all parties to a public utility 
labor dispute would have to continue 
operations until five days after the 
commission report. 

The general provisions of the Case 
Bill (applicable to all industries, as 
well as utilities) include the following: 
(1) Sets up a federal mediation board 
to act on request of either side to a 
labor dispute, or on its own; (2) re- 
quires both sides to cooperate with this 
board, subject to certain statutory 
penalties; (3) outlaws extortionate 
practices; (4) prohibits “royalty” de- 
ductions or trust funds not jointly ad- 
ministered; (5) outlaws secondary 
boycotts; (6) makes labor unions re- 
sponsible at law; (7) forbids unioniza- 
tion of supervisory employes. In 
practical effect, the Case Bill would be 
supplemented by the temporary bill 
sought by President Truman. The 
former would require mediation; the 
latter provides for government seizure 
where mediation has failed. The Case 
Bill (to settle strikes) would be per- 
manent legislation. The Truman Bill 
(to break strikes) would be only tem- 
porary. 

Next, consider the temporary gov- 
ernment strike-breaking bill sought by 
the President which also affects utili- 
ties. Although this bill, passed by the 
House and stalled in the Senate, would 
affect only those industries which have 
been seized by the federal government, 
there is provision for such seizure in 


the case of disputes affecting vital in- 
dustries such as public utilities. The 
President’s labor advisers evidently fol- 
lowed the pattern set several weeks 
ago by Governor Tuck of Virginia in 
breaking a threatened utility strike by 
military mobilization. Before the Sen- 
ate revised the worker-draft provision, 
this bill would have given the Presi- 
dent authority to muster all employes 
of a government-seized plant (regard- 
less of age, sex, or physical qualifica- 
tion) into the Army of the United 
States. This would imply, in addition 
to other penalties for violation (such 
as the loss of seniority rights and pro- 
tection under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act), court-martial for refusal to 
obey military orders, and even army 
pay in lieu of normal wages. 

Whether the Case Bill or the Truman 
Bill, or both, will be enacted was still 
very much up in the air this week in 
Washington. The atmosphere was con- 
fused by political jockeying and un- 
usual coalitions. Pro-labor forces were 
mustering their strength to beat both 
bills. Republican leaders were variously 
reported as trying to play off support 
for the Truman Bill as a price for the 
President’s agreement to sign the Case 
Bill after the latter cleared Congress. 
There was a bare outside possibility 
that both measures might be combined 
in some modified form. The weekend 
consensus was that the Case Bill would 
fail to overcome a Presidential veto 
and that the Truman Bill could be 
stalled indefinitely in the Senate if 
some Republicans continued to join with 
the left wing. 

Incidentally, governors attending the 
38th meeting of their national con- 
ference moved on May 28, in Oklahoma 
City, toward sharp condemnation of or- 
ganized strikes against public utilities 
and essential services. 


The 10th U. S. Cireuit Court of 
Appeals decision in the Cities Service 
Gas case contains a most sweeping in- 
terpretation of the liberty of action 
now left to the regulatory commissions 
under the U. S. Supreme Court deci- 
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sion in the Hope Natural Gas case of 
1944. Circuit Judge Murrah, delivering 
the opinion of the majority of the court 
(2 to 1) stated in part: 


In delineating the scope of review, 
the courts have left no doubt of their 
disposition to give the commission a 
free rein in the effectuation of the con- 
gressional purpose. The administrative 
process is no longer fettered by judicial 
notice of the ‘economic merits’ of the 
rate order. . . . Thus, the commission 
is statutorily and constitutionally free 
to use any rate-making formula it 
chooses, so long as the end result it 
produces will allow the regulated com- 
pany to operate successfully, maintain 
its financial integrity, attract capital, 
and compensate its investors for the 
risk assumed (citing cases) .. 
if, under the prevailing view, the eco- 
nomic merits of a rate base is of no 
judicial concern, we have not the right 
to intercede unless it is conclusively 
shown that failure to give considera- 
tion to the fair value of properties, in- 
cluding the valuable leasehold estates, 
will prevent the company from operat- 
ing successfully as a public utility. . . . 
In other words, fair value is the end 
product and not the means of the rate- 
making process (citing 32 ‘George- 
town Law Journal,’ 1943). Fair value 
is no longer deemed an essential in- 
gredient of an economic rate base for 
rate-making purposes.” 


This case arose on an appeal from 
a Federal Power Commission (FPC) 
requiring a $4,445,871 annual 
reduction in interstate wholesale gas 
rates to a number of southwestern area 
cities. The majority rejected the con- 
tention that the FPC had improperly 
included “production and gathering 
facilities” in the rate base, and the 
further contention that leaseholds and 
natural gas rights should have been 
included at “fair value” rather than at 
nominal cost to the company’s prede- 
cessors before they were first devoted 
to public service. The majority also 
approved the FPC’s method of deter- 
mining existing depreciation and de- 
pletion on Cities Service Co. property 
“service life’ basis, rather than 
on observed depreciation or per cent 
condition. Other FPC rulings approved 
in this case included: (1) Disallow- 
of federal income taxes as op- 
erating expenses for 1941, on the theory 
that if the rates and charges on the 
regulatable sales had not at that time 
exceeded an amount sufficient to allow 
arate of return of 6% per cent on the 
rate base subsequently determined, there 
would have been incurred no such tax 
liability; (2) regulatory treatment of 
operations by affiliated gasoline extrac- 
tion plants on the same basis as if such 
plants were directly owned and oper- 
ated by Cities Service. Circuit Judge 
Phillips dissented. 
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North Dakota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Gardner, Fargo, June 
10 and 11. 


Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Spokane Hotel, 
Spokane, June 14 and 15. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, Multnomah Hotel, Port- 
land, June 21 and 22. 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Hotel, 
Santa Monica, June 27 and 28. 


South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Carpenter, 
Falls, September 11 and 12. 


Sioux 


Michigan Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Olds, Lansing, 
September 18 and 19. 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16. 


North Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Pine Needles 
Hotel, Southern Pines, November 


11 and 12. 


South Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association (no hotel se- 


lected), November 14 and 15. 


Alabama Independent Telephone 
Association, Jefferson-Davis Hotel, 
Montgomery, November 18 and 19. 


Georgia Telephone Association, 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, No- 
vember 21 and 22. 


Florida Telephone Association, 


Marion Hotel, Ocala, November 25 
and 26. 








ment policy extend to state and local 
governments? Obscured by the general 
controversy over the legality of strikes 
against the federal government is the 
important secondary question as to the 
legality of strikes against other forms 
of government — state, county, and 
municipal. From a legalistic viewpoint 
there seems to be no reasonable basis 
for making any distinction between the 
higher and lower levels in the hierarchy 
of government service. Union leaders 
can be expected, however, to fall back 
to a secondary position claiming the 
right of collective bargaining and the 
right to strike among municipal and 
other local government 
though Congress should enact legisla- 
tion outlawing strikes against the fed- 
eral government. 
for this is that the municipal and other 
local public agencies already are much 
more extensively involved in operations 
such as public utilities, and their em- 
ployes already have been actively or- 
ganized by both the AFL and the CIO. 

Federal legislation would not of it- 
self affect this question. The right of 
local government employes to bargain 
collectively and strike would, in the 
final analysis, have to be settled in each 
case by local law—presumably state 
law. The pattern which will eventually 
be worked out by Congress for federal 
employes can be expected to exercise a 
strong persuasive effect on the policies 
which state and local governments will 
follow. Union leaders are already alert 


workers, even 


The practical reason 


to this probability which explains their 
drastic action in organizing the recent 
general strike in the city of Rochester, 


, N. Y. This strike, jointly supported by 


AFL and CIO, was an effort to smash 
the independence of local governmental 
action against municipal employes. (The 
city of Rochester in this case dismissed 
some of its sanitation service employes 
and refused to recognize either the 
right of collective bargaining or the 
right to strike.) 

The labor-dominated administration 
of New York City has already shown 
some signs of yielding to union pres- 
sure with respect to subway employes 
organized by rival CIO and AFL 
unions. The upstate city of Rochester 
likewise yielded to some extent. This 
might influence the New York 
legislature to permit municipal and 
utility employes and other government 
employes to insist on full bargaining 
rights. The example of New York 
State might in turn set a pattern for 
state policy elsewhere. 


well 


* * + 


Telephone workers from throughout 
the United States will decide at a con- 
vention in Galveston, June 2 to 8, 
whether they should form one national 
union, Ray Hackney, Southwestern 
Telephone Workers Union official, said 
at Dallas on Wednesday, May 15. 

The National Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers, embracing 46 member 
unions, will seek to organize itself into 
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one bargaining group, to represent all 
employes of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and its affiliates. 

After decision is made on centraliza- 
tion of power into one telephone union, 
discussion will turn to affiliation with 
the AFL or CIO, Mr. Hackney said. 

The other major consideration for 
the session will be decision on future 
national bargaining for wages and 
working conditions. The group will 
seek to formulate a plan for industry- 
wide bargaining, in place of company- 
by-company negotiations. 


Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, labor econo- 
mist of Harvard University, in an ar- 
ticle written for The Christian Science 
Monitor, outlines a plan for govern- 
ment action to protect the public in- 
terest in cases of emergency brought 
about by industrial controversy. This 
program should be squarely based, he 
asserts, on “‘the right of the community 
to an adequate supply of 
services and commodities.” 


essential 


Can anyone question that government 
must act when necessary to 
essential goods utilities? 
well, then. How should it act? 

Dr. Slichter would have the Presi- 
dent or a governor (in case of state 
action) charged with the duty of de- 
claring the existence of an emergency, 
on the basis of an actual or threatened 
interruption of production so serious as 
“‘to imperil the public health, the public 
safety, or the general welfare.” Work 
then would proceed under the terms of 
the old contract pending a new agree- 
ment. 


provide 


and Very 


Upon the union would be placed the 
responsibility of rescinding any strike 
orders and of instructing its members 
to return to work. Penalties would be 
provided for unions or their members 
who violate such provisions. Any strike 
or lockout would be illegal which is 


found to imperil the public interest. 





Picketing and union benefit payments 
would be forbidden under such condi- 
tions. “A union which fails to order its 
members back to work or which fails 
to discipline the members who violate 
its orders,” Dr. Slichter suggests, ‘““may 
be required by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to show cause why it 
should not be deprived of its bargain- 
ing rights in the affected plants until 
such time as it shows that it has be- 
come a responsible organization. Simi- 
lar obligations shall apply to employers 
in case the interruption to essential 
production is caused by lockout.” 
Such would provide for the 
maintenance of production. But they 
would the issues in contro- 


steps 


not solve 
versy. 

“The Dr. Slichter recom- 
mends, “shall be given three options for 
settling the dispute. In the first place, 
they may agree between themselves to 
continue negotiations in their own way. 


parties,” 


In the second place, they may agree to 
submit the unresolved 
tration selected by themselves. 
are unwilling or 
of these two provisions 
should be made to submit the dispute 
to other arbitrators.” 


arbi- 
If they 


use either 


issues to 


unable to 
procedures, 


This, of course, is the plan calling 
for compulsory arbitration as a last 
in certain situations of public 
emergency. That such action might be 
in the public interest rela- 
tively few would deny. But in so far 
as possible the people of this country 
in great majority desire to avoid com- 
pulsion to the greatest feasible extent. 


resort 


necessary 


Just how far the public interest can 
be permitted to suffer to preserve tra- 
ditional liberties is a difficult problem, 
subject to various and variable an- 
swers. But the basic essential in avoid- 
ing compulsions is voluntary action by 
affected groups which would prevent an 
intolerable disruption of production. 

It is highly doubtful that the unions 
now could be brought to accept and 
support in a cooperative way, any sys- 






“Polly” Answers The Telephone! 


tem involving compulsion. But it 
not seem impossible to us for labo: 
management both to come to see that 
unless they join in evolving and sup- 
porting a system for the prevention of 
intolerable work interruptions, 
they will be confronted with the 
ger of inescapable compulsions. 


does 
and 


then 
lan- 


The Navy is working on radar de- 
tection devices it hopes will provide a 
defense against any atomic bomb at- 
tacks on this nation. 

This disclosed late last month 
by the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee in hearings made public on a naval 
department funds bill. 

Vice Adm. Edward L. 
naval bureau of ships chief, told com- 


was 


Cochrane, 
mittee members: 


“The answer to all the new weapons, 
including the atomic bomb, lies in 
weapons that will seek out the bomb or 
bomb carriers before they can approach 
the fleet or the nation. 

“Current military radars are too 
good for ordinary commercial and mari- 
time service. It will be a long time 
before there is any commercial incen- 
tive which will lead to better radars 
than now exist. Meanwhile, work must 
go on which will enable naval radars 
to cope with high-speed planes, jet- 
propelled bombs and other weapons 
which were on the verge of completion 
as the war ended.” 


Admiral Cochrane added that the 
Navy is conducting “a carefully planned 
continuing research and development 
of apparatus and equipment program 
which will take note of the war expe- 
riences.” 

Rear Adm. Harold B. Sallada also 
testified that the Navy hopes to spend 
about $6,000,000 next year on radio 
and radar equipment on high-altitude 
missles. 

Both officials also gave much secret 
the same subject, but 
none of this was made public and com- 
mitteemen declined to discuss it. 


testimony on 





According to the “Associated Circle,” employe publication of Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 
Santa Monica, Calif., a parrot is being used as a telephone gong 
by two subscribers who are hard of hearing and who find their 





the residence where the telephone was being tested. 


an “extension gong.” 


“telephone, telephone, 


Whenever the telephone rings, 
’ keeping up a line of chatter until the 
hard of hearing, his owners find their feathered “extension” 


feathered “extension” a 


When Tillock, 


very 


Leo San 


Bernardino 


valuable asset. 


installer, dialed the ring 


back number to test a telephone, he was not a little surprised to 


” 


hear some one yell, “telephone, 


when the bell began to ring. 


Upon investigation, he found a parrot in the living room of 


the parrot 


telephone is 


The parrot had been trained to act as 
bursts 


forth shrill 


Both 


with a 
answered. 


a genuine help. 


It is reported that pet shops in the San Bernardino area are doing a land office business 


supplying customers with this unique extension bell service. 
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dog, Mister 
live with an 


‘M JUST AN average 
| Installation Man. I 
family, 
American city. 
not too smart, 


in an average house, 
I’m not 


too 


average 


in an average 


pedigreed. I’m nor 


dumb—for a dog. I’m not likely to be 
any too well trained. I have my off 
days, especially dark or stormy days. 


3ut like any other average dog, I’m 
doing the best I know how, Mister In- 
Man. Please keep that in 
You may be the best guy in 
your company’s books; yet I’ll bet you 
a ham bone the average family dog has 
just as much loyalty and devotion to 
his job as you have to yours. 


stallation 
mind. 


I’m not just trying to start an argu- 
ment, M.I.; but do think this 
It might give you a more tolerant view 
about the dog’s side of the story. I’ve 
got my job to do. You’ve got yours. 
The smart thing for both of us would 
seem to be to avoid conflict and mis- 
understanding. Then we can both go 
about our business without bothering 
each other. Okay, M.I.? 

I'll admit you’ve probably had some 
tough experiences if you’ve been a 
utility meterman or repairman or tele- 
phone installation man very long. 
Chances are you’ve been nipped and 
clipped and barked at, to distraction. 
Chances are you’ve wondered why, 
in tarnation, dogs act so ornery, why 
they don’t get more sense. Worst of 
all, you might be growing into a dog 
hater. Don’t let it do that to you, 
M.I. It’s the worst thing that could 
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over. 
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The dog's side of the old 

story of the patch out of the 

seat of the pants, as inter- 

preted by a veteran trainer 

and handler of dogs, and told 
to 


BRUCE McALISTER 


(Reprinted from Public Utilities Fortnightly 


happen to you—turning into 


That’s only a dog’s view- 


possibly 
a dog hater. 


point, of course. 

The main trouble, I think, in mis- 
understanding dogs is to generalize 
and assume universal rules—to assign 
a classified reaction or characteristic 
to the whole dog-gone race of dogs. 
You hear it in conversation every day, 
even from dog lovers; in fact, espe- 


cially from dog lovers. Dogs do this, 
dogs do that, they say—as if the whole 
genus of canis familiaris (pardon my 
dog latin) performed as precisely and 
as predictably as so many Ford auto- 
mobiles or Golden Bantam corn 


Truth of the matter is, M.I., dogs 
have at least as many varieties of 
character, disposition, and tempera- 
ment as the entire living human race 
— probably more. Consider, for in- 
stance, that there are actually many 
more breeds of dogs than there are 
races of mankind. Dog dimensions, col- 
oring, body covering, etc., vary more 
widely than man’s. Weight alone may 


seeds. 


TER 


differ Mexi- 
can hairless to upwards of 200 pounds 
for the Irish wolfhound. 

A few 


havior are 


from a few ounces for the 


general rules about dog be- 


fairly valid, as we shall see 
in this tale of a dog (no pun, please). 

You are probably already asking the 
inevitable What types of dogs 
nastier dispositions which 
have the friendlier 
satisfactory 


question: 
and 
temperament? No 


have 
answer given to 
this question because all dogs bite, all 
of them provoked. Then, 
there are so many factors to be 
weighed — the dog’s training and the 
surrounding circumstances, especially 

that no rule could ever be formulated 
on the basis of dog breeding alone 
which did not have so many exceptions 
as to be meaningless. Besides, we must 
recognize that only a small fraction of 
average house dogs is of so-called pure 
breed, or anything like it. 


can be 


can be too, 


By and large, and very roughly, we 
may observe that the larger types of 
dogs are less inclined to be excitable 
or snappish—in the first instances, at 
least—tthan the smaller dogs. The rea- 
son for this is probably because the 
dog has for centuries tried so hard to 
imitate mankind. It is commonly ob- 
served among men that the small fel- 
low is, on the balance, more likely to 
be the aggressive, plucky, “on edge” 
type, while the taller, bigger fellow is 
more likely to be reserved—the strong, 
silent type. Psychologists explain this 
to the effect that the smaller fellow, 
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conscious of his diminutive stature, 
feels recurrently called upon to dem- 
onstrate that he will stand up for him- 
self, while the big fellow just takes 
this for granted. 


Anyhow, it’s often that way with 
dogs. A tiny terrier as big as a nickel’s 
worth of soap, and able to hide in a 
rat hole, will often begin yapping at 
nothing, and snapping at anything he 
sees;. while the great big lazy mutt of 
shepherd strain will sleep straight 
through an air raid. Significantly, it 
is the noble St. Bernard, one of the 
largest of all dogs, which has the de- 
served reputation for kindly tempera- 
ment and gentle manners. Newfound- 
lands, shepherds, airedales, and even 
the larger hounds and mastiffs (not 
likely as average house dogs) com- 
monly have surprisingly agreeable dis- 
positions, despite their spectacular size 
and ferocious appearance. 












Ni 
So 

But this is no safe rule, M.I. It’s 
no rule at all. There’s many a big 
chow or collie as mean as sin. In fact, 
it’s just as well to throw out breeds, 
or mixtures, as any criterion for a 
dog’s hostility to strangers. We must 
also observe in passing that the smaller 
dogs are not necessarily meaner in dis- 
position. It would be fairer, perhaps 
to say that they are often merely more 
excitable, more sensitive to strange 
noises and sounds, than their big 
cousins, who feel surer of themselves 
because of their very size. 

Ordinarily, a dog’s training and gen- 
eral environment have more to do with 
his behavior than his ancestry. Country 
dogs, or those closely confined because 
of apartment living in very large cities, 
are likely to be more suspicious of 
strangers than dogs in small or 
medium-sized communities which ha- 
bitually run around loose. The obvious 
reason is that the small-town dog or 
“neighborhood pet” gets accustomed to 
meeting different people, while the 
open-country dog does not, and the big- 
city dog is always kept confined. 

It is a surprising fact, however, that 
a large amount of mean disposition and 
nastiness among house dogs is due to 
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boredom. That’s right—boredom. The 
average dog likes to work, to help his 
master, to make himself useful. He 
is most happy when he can put in a 
hard, full day tending sheep, hunting, 
retrieving, or even pulling a milk cart. 
A dog kept occupied in this manner 
is not likely to be nervous, tempera- 
mental, or fretful. He sleeps and eats 
well and feels he is earning his keep. 

But, unfortunately, most dogs are 
kept around just for pets. The only 
job assigned to them is that of volun- 
teer watchman. Is it any wonder then 
that they try to make the most of it, 
work at it overtime, and often overdo 
it? 

Here again, dog imitates man, his 
master. He tries to make the only job 
he has seem important—to make quite 
a fuss about it, to impress the “boss.” 
“Apple polishing” is what humans call 


1 AINT TAKIN' 
A\ NO GUFFE 


FROM 
— 

“ ~» FX NOBODY 
Ww SFE / 


Z\\ mith. 


it. All dogs, M.I., are natural born 
“apple polishers.” 

Also, they, especially yard dogs, teach 
each other bad habits. One screwball 
dog, barking at every butterfly that 
passes, can soon get every dog in the 
block almost as scatterbrained as he is. 

And so we have the typical case of 
the bored dog with nothing to do all 
day or night except to eat and sleep, 
chase an occasional cat, and watch the 





place, and nothing ever happens, it 
seems. 

He gets like a fire-starved fireman 
after a while. Just at that point, M.L, 
you loom on the horizon with your 
frightening flashlight and _ hurried 
movements. Can’t you just visualize 
poor Fido, welcoming this chance for 
excitement and taking after you, even 
though there may be some doubt in his 
mind that you are on the level? A little 
patience and training by the master 
would correct this. But you can’t do 
anything about that, M.I. And neither 
can the dog. 


All right then, let us take the situa- 
tion as we find it. What can you do 
to protect yourself, your company, the 
customer, and his dog from unnecessary 
complaints? I have outlined here (after 
considerable research and consulting 
with quite a few wise old dogs of my 
acquaintance) 10 suggestions for you 
to follow. Under each is a little ex- 
planatory detail. Here goes, M.I., and 
thanks in advance—on behalf of all 
dogs— for your kind consideration. It’s 
been dog-gone swell of you to read 
even this far: 


(1) If the folks are home, have the 
dog confined. That’s the safest way, 
even though the dog appears friendly, 
and you might feel tempted to make 
his acquaintance. The customer is not 
going to resent it if you make the re- 
quest tactfully. But the approach is 
quite important from the angle of your 
company’s public relations. Remember, 
dog lovers are the most soft-hearted 
sentimentalists in the world. You can 
make a friend or an enemy for life 
by just a remark about the customer’s 
dog. 

For example, suppose you say in a 
surly fashion, “You’ve got to tie that 
mutt up, lady, or I’m not going down 


that cellar, see!” Chances are the lady 


will oblige reluctantly and really feel 
more disposed to sic the dog on you. 
(From the dog’s point of view I think 
that suggestion would be quite justi- 
fied.) 

On the other hand, suppose you say 
with a 


smile, “That certainly is a 





It may be human nature to take it on the lam whenever you see a dog heading toward you with 
fire in his eyes, but as sure as you turn your back and run he is going to take out after you with 


everything that he's got. 
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handsome dog, lady. I’m just wonder- 
ing if you wouldn’t mind calling him 
up while I’m down there reading the 
meter; sometimes the flashlight fright- 
ens them.” Even though the praise 
were bestowed on a flea-bitten mongrel 
(in fact, especially if it were a flea- 
bitten mongrel), the owner would glow 
in your implied compliment to her pos- 
session and your solicitude for the 
dog’s comfort. Try that line consis- 
tently and see how many firm friends 
you make for your company over a 
period of time. Rate arguments, poli- 
tics, and other issues, notwithstanding, 
I say again: Dog lovers are notorious 
sentimentalists. Why not turn it to the 
company’s advantage? 

(2) If his owner is not at home, 
ignore him, PROVIDED he ignores 
you. The average house dog will gen- 
erally let you know right away that he 
is at home. If you are a repair or 
maintenance man _ whose _ business 
makes it necessary for you to go on 
the premises notwithstanding the 
owner’s absence, don’t take the barking 
too seriously. Barking is the sign of 
normal dog reaction. A silent dog is 
more likely to be sick or really vicious. 
If the dog makes no attempt to follow 
up by approaching you and merely sat- 
isfying his curiosity to the extent 
of approaching, just so far to see what 
you are about—let it go at that. Such 
a dog is not likely to harm you. 

(3) Make friends only if he feels like 
it, and you do too. You can’t fool a dog 
about such things. If you are really 
afraid of a dog’s presence, he knows 
about it just as soon as you do your- 
self. You can’t bluff it. Scientists have 
speculated that a person in fear exudes 
certain odors which the dog detects. 
Anyhow, he knows. If you try to bluff 
confidence by making an attempt to- 
wards friendliness under such circum- 
stances, you’re quite likely to get 
nipped. A dog wouldn’t understand it. 

On the other hand, if you are really 
a dog lover and the dog looks as if he 
might be friendly, and your duties re- 
quire you to be around a little while, 
it might be pleasanter if you tried to 
make friends. But, to repeat, don’t try 
it unless you feel like it. Never try it 
on a female dog with pups around. 

(4) Let him make friends first; 
don’t try petting him right off. It is a 
fact that very many more dog lovers 
are bitten trying to pet strange dogs 
than folks who don’t like dogs. They 
are the victims of self-confidence and 
perhaps a little self-conceit, springing 
from the impression that they can 
make friends with any dog. That is all 
wrong. Aside from the fact that dogs 
have an inherent sense of dignity 
which human beings fail to recognize, 
they also have a strong sense of loy- 
alty to their owners which makes them 
bristle at any attempt of strangers to 
tickle their ears or indulge in any 
other marks of affection reserved for 
their masters. 

This is especially true of so-called 
“one-man” dogs, such as the famous 
“seeing-eye” variety which has been 
trained to protect a blind master and 
remain in his company almost con- 
stantly. A stranger trying to pet such 
a dog without at least the formality of 
an introduction is just as offensive to 
him as a strange man trying to take 
liberties with a respectable woman. 
That might seem like an extreme par- 
allel; but it is the way the dog feels 
about it. 
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A dog is not likely to get upset if you go 

about your business as though you had every 

legitimate right to do so—if you act respect- 
able he's likely to treat you as such. 


(5) To make friends, stand quietly, 
put out your hand, and let him smell 
it. There is a reason for every action 
suggested here. Standing quietly allays 
the dog’s fears. Facing him shows you 
are not afraid even though he already 
knows that. Putting out your hand 
shows you want to be friends and are 
not harboring any hostile intentions. 
Above all, never approach a dog from 
the rear. When he is making the first 
advance he is very skittish and doesn’t 
want to feel fenced in. The open hand 
is the best approach. 

(6) If he sniffs and walks off, or 
refuses to sniff your hand, let him 
alone. This almost speaks for itself. 
The dog is simply telling you that you 
might be all right but he is keeping 
an eye on you; also, he isn’t making 
friends that day. If you don’t bother 
him further, chances are you won’t 
have any more trouble under those 
circumstances. 

(7) Act as quietly and confidently 
as if you had a right on the premises; 
avoid sudden or suspicious motions or 
noises. This also speaks for itself. 
Most people don’t know it, but a dog 
is actually a conservative. He likes the 
established routine, not strange or up- 
setting experiences (such as house 
cleaning), or anything revolutionary. 
If dogs could vote they would probably 
all go solidly Republican. 

For this reason a dog is not likely to 
get upset if you go about your business 
as though you had every legitimate 
right to do so. Chances are he has 
been used to his master’s friends and 
other people calling at the house, so if 
you act respectable he is likely to 
treat you as such. It is only the un- 
expected—the departure from routine 
—which upsets him. If you drop a 
tool, for example, pick it up slowly, 
don’t grab for it or he is apt to grab 
for you. 

(8) If the dog threatens to attack, 
FACE HIM DOWN, then back away 
slowly — never TURN YOUR BACK 
OR RUN OFF. I know this goes con- 
trary to human nature, which is to 
take it on the lam whenever you see 
a dog heading toward you with fire in 
his eyes. But again we must remember 
that dog imitates man, and, therefore, 
is something of a bully. As sure as 
you turn your back and run, it is just 


as natural for him to take out after 
you with everything that he’s got as 
it is for you to try and make yourself 
scarce. The result is a foot race, and 
unless you’re in pretty good shape 
you’re likely to find the dog is faster 
than you are. 

If, on the other hand, you stand per- 
fectly still and face the dog, almost 
invariably he will stop and hesitate. 
This is what dog handlers call “facing 
down” a hostile dog. The only excep- 
tion to this rule of procedure would be 
in the case of an obviously mad dog 
or a trained killer dog, and you are 
not likely to meet either—let’s hope 
not, anyhow. The statistical chances 
are about the same in meeting a mad 
dog as meeting a venomous snake. 

In “facing down” a dog you stand 
motionless for as much as a minute. 
Chances are good that the dog will 
stare at you and then retreat. If so, 
you have licked him psychologically 
and he is not likely to bother you, but 
don’t follow up the advantage. Leave 
him alone. 

If, however, the dog should “freeze” 
and continue to glare at you for more 
than a minute, you’d better start back- 
ing away slowly, always keeping your 
face to the dog. 

In the process of “facing down” a 
dog, try giving him commands, such 
as “go away” or “lie down,” in a calm 
and authoritative voice. If, for obvi- 
ous reasons, you can’t manage a calm, 
authoritative voice at the moment, 
better not try it because an apprehen- 
sive squeak might make him even more 
upset. Chances are he won’t obey you 
anyhow, but it’s worth trying. 

The rule about never turning tail 
and running can, of course, be modi- 
fied, if you see a dog charging from 
some distance and you are only a few 
feet away from a picket fence you can 
easily jump. But you’d better be a 
pretty good judge of distance. You will 
also find that dogs are pretty good 
respecters of other people’s property. 
They seem to know the property line 
just as accurately as if they’d read the 
deed. Unless you beg them by turning 
tail and getting them in full pursuit, 
they will rarely ever chase you over 
the public highway. 

(9) If the dog attacks, defend your- 
self with a stick or other object if 
possible (avoid direct use of hands or 
feet); charging TOWARD the dog will 
get better results than retreating. In 
the process of backing away, as noted 
above, you might keep your eye peeled 
for a stick and slowly reach for a tool 
or other object in your clothing. The 
reason for using an object preferably 
to defend yourself is because it is dog’s 
nature (except, again, in the case of 
a really mad dog or a trained killer 
dog) to go for the moving member of 
your body. If you try to push him 
away with your arm, your arm will 
get nicked. If you try to kick him, 
your calf will get it. And, of course, 
if despite the above advice, you yield 
to the temptation of turning around 
and running, it is the old story of the 
seat of your pants, which is the most 
accessible target. If you use a stick, 
you'll distract the dog and he might 
even take out his bites on the stick 
itself, because—aside from the possi- 
bility of injuring the dog—dogs usu- 
ally respond to disciplinary blows about 
their body, while a blow in the face 
might enrage him further. A _ well- 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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T IS gratifying to note the trend in 
the design of central office equip- 
ment which will facilitate its instal- 

lation in the field. This _ pertains 
especially to additions which are re- 
quired from time to time on existing 
installations. These new equipments 
now often are jacked in or installed 
by merely connecting a cable to a ter- 
minal block. Formerly, it was neces- 
sary frequently to connect formed 
cables to individual relays and, in 
many cases, inferior work and main- 
tenance difficulties resulted. This new 
design which will permit even the 
smaller telephone companies to install 
additions without the expense of the 
manufacturer sending an installer out 
on the job is certain to effect consider- 
able savings. 


The cable reel trailer in the accom- 
panying photograph, designed and 
constructed locally by the Community 
Telephone Co. of Wisconsin, has saved 
its cost in 60 days’ time on one job. 

Many medium and small telephone 
companies do not have sufficient cable 
work to justify the purchase of a fac- 
tory built cable trailer. This was true 
with the Community company, so Gen- 





eral Superintendent B. H. Piepmeier, 


Plant Superintendent G. A. Klein, 
and District Manager C. H. Cadby, of 
Black River Falls, Wis., got their heads 
together and worked out the details so 
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that a local blacksmith and welder was 
able to complete the unit at a very 
reasonable price, namely: Old automo- 
bile axle, $15; tires, $50; steel, $40, 
and labor, $70, making the over-all cost 
$175. 

This trailer has handled cable reels 
up to 5,000 pounds in weight and it 
operates perfectly in transporting 
various size cable reels long distances. 
This trailer has been used in connec- 
tion with a cable spinner and the two 
together make cable construction work 
both easy and economical. 


a x 
Some communication engineers are 
considering increasing the charging 
rate on lead acid storage batteries from 
2.15 to 2.17 volts per cell when main- 
tained on the full float method. It is 
believed that this increase will elimi- 
nate the need of periodic equalizing 
charges and reduce maintenance work, 
in general. The effect or the extent of 
overcharge caused by this higher rate 
can only be determined by trial. The 
majority of engineers with whom we 
have discussed this subject are reserv- 
ing their opinion of the new system 
until such time as further 
completed. 


tests are 


One of our readers sends us the fol 
lowing valuable information on the use 
of carrier systems and changes, if any, 
which must be made in present open 
wire lines or their transpositions before 
carrier frequency channels 
added: 


can be 


“Standard pin spacing on the cross- 
arms can, in general, be used and your 
present transposition system will be sat- 
isfactory for the use of carrier if they 
now prove adequate for voice frequency 
circuits. Neither are point type trans- 
positions a ‘must’ if your present trans- 
positions are held in place by drop 
brackets. 

“The above information, however, 
applies especially to single channel, low 
power carrier systems which will op- 
erate satisfactorily over any toll cir- 
cuit which now provides good transmis- 
sion at voice frequencies. Neither is it 
necessary to abandon phantom circuit 
operation except when the higher fre- 
quency multi-channel systems are in- 
volved.” 


RAY BLAIN 
TECHNICAL 
EDITOR 


The dynamometer or weight indi- 
cator has proved most useful in tele- 
phone work. Pulling messenger strand 
for supporting cable and wire to proper 
tension has accomplished much by in- 
creasing the life of plant and reducing 
maintenance cost. 














Dynamometers suitable for telephone 
work have been improved considerably 
in recent years and now we are ad- 
vised of a still further improvement 
in the Dillon “Tens-O-Trol.” With this 
new instrument, the dynamometer is 
placed upon the pole and a small cable 
extends from it, so that tension 
be read accurately on a repeater sta- 
tion, which is located on the ground 
truck. The repeater station 
measures 12 ins. x 14 ins. and has an 
easy reading dial 9% ins. in diameter. 
This remote device utilizes scientifi- 
cally balanced self-synchronous motors 
which operate on 12 volts DC and pull 
only three-fourths ampere. 


can 


or in a 


The most critical metal in the world 
today is tin and this shortage will 
probably continue to cause headaches 
in the communication field for some 
time to come. Tin is not an alloy, but 
an element and is also one of a few 
elements which are not available in any 
real quantity in these United States. 
Present indications are to the effect 
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OPEN WIRE 
PROTECTION 


The 
TYPE 7 HIGH POTENTIAL 
LIGHTNING ARRESTER 


provides lightning protection and static drain for 5 pairs of 
open-wire circuits. This arrester is also used for the protection 
of drop wires and cables terminating in unprotected cable 
terminals where atmospheric conditions require constant 
static drain. 








Insulation and fanning strip are single-piece molded bakelite. 
Non-corrosive metal hood, Everdur studs, and galvanized 
mounting bracket assure satisfactory service and long life. 
Phosphor bronze spring clips accommodate non-grounding, 
Tru Gap lightning dischargers. 


Engineered, designed and manufactured by Cook Electric 
Company, the Type 7 Lightning Arrester, like all Cook 
products, is “tops'’ in performance, and is your guarantee 
of dependable service. 
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that the Far East will be slow in get- 
ting back into production again, so it 
is safe to predict a tin shortage of 
many months. 

Near the end of the late war, the 





Q. When splicing a 100-pair lead 
covered cable, what length lead sleeve 
should be used? 


A. The general rule is to provide a 
12-in. opening for splicing and then 
cover this with a lead sleeve 15 ins. in 
length. 


Q. Please advise how a type “C,” 
or split knob, can be installed on a 
hollow tile wall? 

A. A 3/16-in. by four-inch B.H. 
toggle bolt is recommended for this job. 


Q. What 


can be obtained by connecting a re- 


increase in transmission 


peating coil in a telephone circuit? 


A. The transmission equivalent of 
modern repeating coils averages from 
0.5 to 1.25 db, which would normally 
represent a loss when connected in a 
circuit. However, the gain or loss in 
transmission will, in general, depend 
upon the nature of the circuit and the 
manner in which the repeating coil is 
used. 


As a rule, a repeating coil is used to 
transfer energy from one circuit to 
another rather than to transform 
energy to different voltage and cur- 
rent characteristics. This type of coil 
is in reality an efficient one-to-one 
ratio, four-winding transformer. Re- 
peating coils are often used also for 
the purpose of separating the flow of 
direct current from a part of a circuit. 


Q. What is the purpose of an in- 
sulated joint in lead covered cable? 


A. The insulated joint is used to 
break the electric continuity of the lead 
cable sheath and prevent the flow of 
foreign currents along an aerial cable 
that enters a building. Insulated joints 
are also used between aerial and un- 
derground cable for the same purpose. 


* * * 


Q. Is it necessary to make the sheath 
continuous during splicing operations 
on underground cable? 
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Signal Corps procured 5,000,000 pounds 
of desiccant per month which was used 
in the packing of communication equip- 
ment to insure keeping it dry for over- 
sea’s shipment. 


A. When making repairs and before 
a splice is opened, it is always desirable 
to place a temporary bond to maintain 
a continuous sheath when the lead 
sleeve is removed. When other cables 
are in the same manhole, it is also 
desirable to bond them all to the cable 
being repaired while the work is in 
progress. 


Q. Please explain how the various 
types of angle iron back braces are in- 
stalled. 


A. This information is indicated in 
the accompanying drawing. 


BOLT 


5/y” MACHINE “BACK BRACE 
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pair per vertical on medium sized or 
smaller systems. Either the 21 or 23- 
pair strips are used on the bottom of 
each vertical to care for the extra 
pairs. 

* Pa * 

Q. Is a water pipe considered suit- 
able for a protector ground? 

A. A cold water pipe usually is con- 
sidered ideal for a protector ground if 
a good ground clamp is used to connect 
the ground wire to the pipe. If an in- 
sulation joint is provided, the connec- 
tion should be on the street side. Also, 
when a storage tank is used, the ground 
connection should always be made to 
the inlet pipe only. 


Q. What are considered extraordi- 
nary repairs to telephone plant? 

A. In general, this refers to repair 
of damage not by factors under the 
control of the operating company such 
as fires, floods, storms or explosions. 

Q. We often locate noise trouble 
which is caused by corrosion of the 
washer and nut in the cable terminal 
where they clamp the drop wire. How 
can trouble of this nature be corrected? 





BUCK ARM CORNER. 


GALVANIZED BACK BRACE 


DIAGONAL BRACE 


ALLEY ARM 


. How many pairs of protectors 
should normally be mounted per ver- 
tical of main frame? 

A. This will normally depend on the 
size of the switchboard being served 
and local conditions such as ceiling 
height of the room being used for the 
installation of terminal equipment. 
These protectors usually are furnished 
20, 21 or 23-pair per strip and may be 
mounted as required. Main frames of 
200-pair per vertical are generally used 
on large installations and 100 or 160- 





A. The punchings in a cable ter- 
minal can be cleaned by various meth- 
ods. It is ordinarily recommended, 
however, that washers and lock nuts be 
replaced. These new parts can be pro- 
cured at a reasonable cost. Of course, 
the wire must be thoroughly cleaned 
before clamping between the new wash- 
ers with the new lock nuts. The 
punchings of all cable terminals manu- 
factured in recent years are well plated 
and cause very little trouble due to 
corrosion. 
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NEW YORKERS MOVE TOWARD 
‘Batter Service Standard” 


By R. C. RENO 


IX definite developments indicating 

the telephone industry’s all-out 

campaign in New York State to 
improve the over-all standard of tele- 
phone service; to aid small companies 
improve their operating and financial 
condition, and to expand and improve 
rural service were evident at the an- 
nual convention of the New York State 
Telephone Association, May 22 and 23 
at Syracuse. 

These developments were: 


(1) Discussion of the merits of con- 
solidation of single-exchange mutual 
and small companies, too small to op- 
erate economically and to render good 
service, with adjacent companies. 


(2) Announcement of the formation 
f a plan providing for uniform rules, 
regulations and rates governing serv- 
ice of applicants located in the normal 
area of an exchange, requesting serv- 
ice from an adjacent exchange of an- 
other company. This plan has been 
developed through the cooperation of 
Independent companies and the New 
York Telephone Co. (Bell) and it has 
been presented to the New York Public 
Service Commission for acceptance. 

(3) Emphasis on the need for small 
telephone companies to rehabilitate and 
modernize their plants in order to ren- 
der a better grade of urban and rural 
service. 

(4) Advice to small companies that 
they must apply for increased rates to 
cover costs of giving better service, 
higher operating expenses and to pro- 
duce a reasonable rate of return. 

(5) Offer of a large insurance com- 
pany to make long-term loans to small 
telephone companies at low interest 
rates to finance expansion and rehabili- 
tation of their plants. 

(6) Announcement that practically 
all companies in New York had adapted 
the association’s suggested liberal policy 
covering rural line extensions. 


In his annual report, Executive Sec- 
retary Don W. Walker gave a detailed 
report of the activities of the associa- 
tion in connection with matters coming 
before the New York Public Service 
Commission and in helping Independent 
companies solve the problems confront- 
ing them in giving adequate telephone 
service. 
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Of particular interest was his state- 
ment concerning rural telephone devel- 
opment to the effect that the 162 op- 
erating companies in New York had a 
gain in rural stations from 38,376 in 
1939 to 52,262 at the end of 1945, an 
increase of 36 per cent. Mr. Walker 
stated that an additional 6,000 rural 
stations calling for an expenditure of 
over one half million dollars in rural 
plant will be installed this year if 
necessary materials can be obtained. 

Among the matters coming before the 
state commission was the commission’s 
recent request to several telephone com- 
panies for a reduction in rates on the 
basis that their reports seemed to show 
earnings produced substantially more 
than a fair return. With the help of 
the New York State association, in 
preparing detailed reports, most of the 
companies receiving the request were 
able to convince the commission that 
their earnings were not too high, and 
that in most cases increasing operating 
costs and expense of instituting post- 
war improvements in telephone plants 
would require even higher rates than 
those questioned. 

Mr. Walker described the recently 
adopted policy for rural line extensions, 
which provides for uniform practices 
by all companies and which has been 


adopted by practically every company 
in the state. (TELEPHONY, December 
15, 1945, page 33.) 

He also covered the activities of the 
association in securing the right to in- 
tervene in cases where intrastate toll 
rates are reduced because of reduc- 
tions in interstate rates. This action 
was brought about at the time the New 
York commission ordered the New York 
Telephone Co. to reduce intrastate toll 
rates following the recent FCC-AT&T 
agreement to lower interstate rates. It 
is understood that the Independent com- 
panies will be made a party to any 
future negotiations involving a reduc- 
tion in intrastate rates. 

Commenting upon a formation of the 
plan providing for uniform rules, regu- 
lations and rates governing intercom- 
pany foreign exchange telephone serv- 
ice (TELEPHONY, April 27, page 62), 
Mr. Walker said: 

“During the latter part of March, 
the commission issued a notice that a 
public hearing would be held in Albany 
April 1 to consider the necessity of 
uniform rules, regulations and rates 
governing the service of applicants 
located in the normal area of one ex- 
change, requesting service from an ad- 
jacent exchange of another company, 
and what has been termed intercom- 
pany foreign exchange telephone serv- 
ice. 





Officers and directors of the New York State Telephone Association, (Left to Right): J. W. 


MORRISON, Rochester; L. H. MEYER, Johnstown; 


F. D. FANCHER, Middletown; S. F. BUSFIELD, 


Deposit; DON W. WALKER, Albany; F. S. FLORANCE, Monroe; W. A. SEELY, Norwich; H. J. POHL, 
Vernon; D. T. TODD, Edwards; L. C. MANLEY, Addison, and D. F. DAVISON, Spencerport. 
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“We were aware of demands for this 
type of service and the difficulties en- 
countered between companies in han- 
dling such cases, and meetings had 
been held with representatives of the 
New York Telephone Co. which was 
also primarily involved in the render- 
ing of this service. By the time of the 
hearing date, we had a plan ready to 
submit to the commission, which had 
been approved by our committee and 
the New York Telephone Co. It had 
been sent to all of our companies for 
review and comment, and it was a 
plan which we felt would provide a 
more satisfactory means for handling 
the great majority of cases. 

“Up to the present time we have not 
learned of the commission’s acceptance, 
but it is hoped that it will be accepted 
to permit those companies that wish to 
do so, to file these rules, rates and reg- 
ulations governing this special class of 
service.” 


In connection with the consolidation 
of small mutual telephone companies 
with larger adjacent companies, Mr. 
Walker stated: 


“During the recent months we have 
seen nine of our smaller Independent 
companies in the state, operating a 
total of 951 stations, commence liquida- 
tion proceedings and request adjoining 
companies to come in and serve their 
territory. Some of these proceedings 
have been consummated and others are 
pending. Most of these instances can 
be traced to the same difficulties. The 
plant and service of the company have 
been allowed to deteriorate to practi- 
cally a negligible value, while there is 
an increasing demand for a_ better 
grade of service. The instances to 
which I refer are usually where com- 
panies have been more or less operated 
on a mutual basis and where the prime 
interest seemed to be keeping the rates 
for the service as low as possible. No 
provision has been made for a reserve 
for the depreciated plant, nor have 
there been any earnings to support any 
expansion. 

“The stockholders aren’t interested 
in making any further investment to 
rebuild the plant and the result is that 
they usualiy ask the adjacent company 
to take over. ... 

“In one specific case which recently 
occurred, a small company in the south 
central part of the state was serving 
70 telephones. There was an increas- 
ing demand in the area for more and 
better telephone service, so the com- 
pany elected to dissolve and asked the 
adjacent company to render telephone 
service in this area, rather than at- 
tempt to expand or rebuild their facili- 
ties. The adjacent company whose 
rural rates were $2.25 per month, as 
compared to $1.00 per month charged 
by the dissolving company, made a 
survey of the area with respect to po- 
tential subscribers, and a total of 122 
applicants applied for the service im- 
mediately, which shows that the grade 
of service rendered is a _ prevailing 
factor. 

“There are now 40 companies in the 
state with less than 100 stations each. 
Naturally, we are interested in assis- 
ting them in any way possible, but the 
facts concerning the future of these 
companies should not be overlooked. 


“The plants are in bad condition and, 
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The registrars at the New York convention were kept busy registering the record attendance. 





Left to Right are: JANE KOWALSKI, of the association's Albany staff; LEILA BAILEY, and MAR- 
GARET PFOHL, both with the New York Telephone Co. at Syracuse. 


even if rates in effect were comparable 
with adjacent companies rendering 
good service, the annual gross revenue 
would probably amount to something 
less than $3,000, which will not sup- 
port an individual company on a 24- 
hour day service basis. 

“With the demands for better serv- 
ice, it is quite likely that the economical 
solution to the problem will be the con- 
tinuation of mergers of some of these 
smaller companies with adjacent com- 
panies.” 


In closing, Mr. Walker called for 
the close cooperation of all telephone 
companies in re-establishing prewar 
standards of service and in effecting 
improvements designed to bring about 
even a better service standard. 


With the industry still confronted 
with shortages of equipment and 
trained manpower, making it impossi- 
ble to fill “held orders” for telephone 
service, F. S. Florance, Monroe, presi- 
dent of the association, recommended 
that the industry keep the public fully 
and constantly informed of the reasons 
why it is impossible at this time to 
furnish the quantity and quality of 
service it requires. He pointed out that 
equipment shortages will probably con- 
tinue for some time and that the com- 
panies that have not followed a policy 
of keeping the public informed should 
begin one now. 


Mr. Florance stated that he was 
deeply concerned regarding the future 
of some companies in New York which 
have failed to recognize that they are 
going to be forced by public demand to 
modernize their plants and service or 
allow someone else to come in and do 
the job. Speaking of modernization of 
plants, Mr. Florance said: 


“Modern telephone systems are way 
beyond the ability of the part-time tele- 
phone man and require the services of 
one more skilled. It may be that the 





provision of a modern system is beyond 
the resources of some of the smaller 
companies. In such cases, the solution 
may be to merge with a nearby com- 
pany to provide a sufficient number of 
stations to make modernization feasible. 
In that connection, the public service 
commission should adopt a more rea- 
sonable attitude with regard to such 
transfers. Procedure should be simpli- 
fied and made less costly to facilitate 
an improvement in service that would 
be in the public interest. 

“Objection to modernization may be 
made on the grounds that the present 
income of the property does not justify 
it. Examination may disclose that 
neither can the present service be con- 
tinued with present income. For too 
long, many Independents have at- 
tempted to furnish service with obso- 
lete rates, based on a ‘Model T’ dollar 
when the value of the present dollar is 
a fraction of that. The service has 
been geared to fit the rates, when as a 
matter of fact we should determine the 
kind of service the public wants, fur- 
nish that kind of service and charge 
rates based on its cost. 

“That such a policy meets with pub- 
lic approval -has been demonstrated 
many times in recent years, and I be- 
lieve proves that the public is willing 
to pay a fair rate for good service 
using modern equipment.” 


Mr. Florance stated that in addition 
to installing modern central office 
equipment, small companies must con- 
sider providing modern instruments, 
metallicizing grounded lines, reducing 
the number of subscribers on rural 
lines, and establishing selective ringing, 
if possible, and extending rural lines 
to cover all territory served. 

The problems of the manufacturers 
in supplying sorely needed central of- 
fice equipment and telephones were 
discussed in an address by L. L. Rug- 
gles, Chicago, IIl., chief engineer, 
Automatic Electric Sales Corp. 

He traced the production require- 
ments and records of the manufacturers 
in supplying the tremendous amount of 
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telephone and other communication 
equipment for industrial plants and 
army and navy establishments during 
the war, when it was impossible to 
manufacture much equipment for civil- 
ian use. 

“Immediately before VJ-day, all In- 
dependent manufacturers were strug- 
gling with a capacity production load 
of special communication and other 
electrical equipment entirely unsuited 
to civilian telephone needs. Our fac- 
tories had established specialized pro- 
duction lines manned by specially 
trained personnel. ... The demand for 
more and more production was most 
VJ-day therefore, found 
us all busy trying to do the impos- 


insistent. 


sible,” Mr. Ruggles said. 

He stated that the sudden cancella- 
tion of millions of dollars worth of 
material on order and in the glutted 
production lines suddenly became white 
elephants for the manufacturers. 

One of the biggest problems in re- 
converting to peacetime production was 
finding space for new production lines 
and in building new facilities with lim- 
ited help. With many war workers 
leaving their jobs at the close of the 
war, Mr. Ruggles said the labor short- 
age became more acute than during 
the war period. 

\dded to the personnel shortage, Mr. 
Ruggles said that strikes in many small 
and some large key industries on which 
the manufacturers depended for basic 
materials hampered volume production. 
Then the coal and railroad strikes prac- 
tically wiped out the production gains 
that had been made. 
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Following the sessions of the recent convention of the New York State Telephone Association, telephone operating men and manufacturers gathered 
in the hallways to discuss the industry's many postwar problems. 


Mr. Ruggles, in closing, said that 
the manufacturers have been progres- 
sively setting new and higher produc- 
tion goals and that if the supply of 
labor and materials would stabilize 
they would be in a good position to 
catch up with orders for civilian tele- 
phone equipment. He asked operating 
companies to plan well ahead for new 
central office installations and in any 
over-all rehabilitation projects in order 
to avoid the inevitable disappointment 
which will result from. short-range 
planning. 

“The Expanding Chemical Industry” 
was the subject of an address by Dr. 
W. A. Dew, Wilmington, Del., E. I. 
DuPont De Nemours & Co. He pre- 
sented a history of the chemical in 
dustry and told of the uses of chemicals 
in making such products as nylon, syn- 
thetic rubber, dyes, fabrics and plastics. 

After discussing the extended use of 
advertising by leading industries, in 
his address on “Advertising in the 
Telephone Industry,” L. H. Meyer, 
Johnstown, charged that the Independ- 
ent telephone industry as a whole does 
not give sufficient consideration to the 
possibilities and advantages of adver- 
tising or does not utilize the available 
advertising media and material to the 
fullest extent. 

The reason that Independent com- 
panies have not been advertising- 
minded over the past years is that 
there was no central source from which 
consistent advertising material could 
be purchased. Also many of the smaller 
and medium-sized companies were not 
equipped to prepare advertising ma- 








terial and consequently they did not 
advertise at all, Mr. Meyer said. 


“The need of some kind of an or- 
ganization or agency to supply adver- 
tising and public relations material to 
the Independent telephone industry 
long has been recognized. 

zs the increasing need for an ad- 
vertising outlet and a clearing house 
for Independent telephone ideas finally 
resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee by the USITA to survey the 
matter and reach a determination as 
to a possible solution. After consider- 
able study, it was finally decided to 
establish the Telephone Advertising 
Institute, which establishment was ap 
proved by the national association on 
April 20, 1944. 

": by late summer of 1944 it be- 
came apparent that a sufficient numbe1 
of exchanges had decided to participate 
in the service to warrant its actual 
commencement, and accordingly on 
September 1, 1944, the institute in- 
augurated its services to some 700 
Independent telephone exchanges. To 
day, there are more than 900 subscrib- 
ing exchanges. 

“The companies which subscribe to it 
receive monthly advertising material, 
containing newspaper mats in varying 
sizes, two and four-colored posters, 
counter and booth cards, news releases, 
radio announcements, bill inserts and 
other assorted material. The institute 
is offering today an advertising and 
public relations service comparable to 
that produced by any utility organiza 
tion. However, for the institute to be 
successful and operate on a _ self- 
supporting basis, it is incumbent upon 
every Independent company to lend the 
institute its support. ... There are 
many medium-sized and smaller com- 
panies, for whom the institute was 
especially established, that have not 
subscribed. If most of them subscribed, 
the potentialities of the institute would 
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be unlimited as a medium through 
which the Independent industry as a 
whole could obtain all of the sales pro- 
motion and public relations material it 
required. 


“The telephone industry has not kept 
pace with other industries insofar as 
modern advertising methods are con- 
cerned. The time will some day arrive 
when we.must again compete for the 
consumers’ dollar, in respect to radios, 
automobiles, washing machines and 
many gadgets. We have too long ex- 
pected the public to come to us, instead 
of going to them with our message. 

“Many companies are planning ex- 
pensive reconversion to dial. These 
and others must prepare their sub- 
scribers for the shock that telephone 
rates can not remain fixed, when the 
price of every other commodity is sky- 
rocketing. Farmers must be told that 
there is no need for a federal rural 
telephone agency and the reasons why. 

he American farmer must be edu- 
cated to a greater extent than ever 
regarding the value of telephone serv- 
ice, and how we, as an industry, pro- 
pose to discharge our responsibilities to 
him. We should commence to present 
the facts and the truth to our custom- 
ers and stop hiding our head in the 
sand like the ostrich,” Mr. Meyer con- 
cluded. 


Freedom must be constantly guarded 
if it is to survive, Joe R. Hanley, 
lieutenant governor of New York, told 
the convention. 

He said that he wants the country 
to continue to offer “the opportunity 
to. achieve, the opportunity to get 
ahead. I’m not one of those fellows 
who believes the country is at its apex. 

“Millions of people perished in order 
to give us what we have today. No one 
knows what’s going to happen but 
we’re always going forward. 

“We owe a debt of gratitude to our 
forefathers. The nation purchased 
freedom at a terrific price. We must 
keep the airways free and freedom of 
the press. Men must be able to say 
anything they please, short of treason. 
We must keep our educational institu- 
tions free. We must do our own think- 
ing. 

“T ask for myself the privilege to 
think and present my own viewpoint.” 

Governor Hanley went on to say he 
wished “‘we had more people in Wash- 
ington and in state government who 
were as interested in being right as in 
being re-elected.” 

Throughout his talk, Hanley kept 
reverting to emphasis on freedom. 
Speaking of religious freedom, he said 
that “religiously I’m all mixed up. My 
father was a Catholic, my mother a 
Baptist, I married a Methodist and 
I’m a Presbyterian.” 

Discussing need for education, he 
said: “We’re giving everybody equal 
power in the voting booth. It is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous and can be dis- 
astrous except for one thing — we 
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demand in this country that our chil- 
dren be educated.” 

Governor Hanley closed his address 
by saying he “feels that out of all this 
thing” (the current condition of the 
country) “there will develop a more 
healthy condition. The American people 
are always slow but generally are 
right.” 

“Nationwide Operator Toll Dialing” 
was the subject of an illustrated talk 
by William A. Kern, vice president, 
Rochester Telephone Co. He traced the 
development of toll operating methods 
and pointed out that the maximum 
speed of service possible with manual 
operating had been attained prior to 
the war. Further improvement in speed 
will come when outward toll operators 
are able to dial over toll lines on a 
nationwide basis. 

Mr. Kern explained that to establish 
a practical nationwide system requires 
the setting up of a universal number- 
ing system. The country will be di- 
vided into around 70 numbering areas, 
each of which will be assigned a three- 
digit area code. Within each area all 
local offices will be assigned non-con- 
flicting office codes which might be two 
letters of the office name and one digit, 
or some other combination. The three- 
digit area code and the three-digit 
office code would be combined to form 
a unique six-digit number representing 
a particular office to which would be 
added the usual four-digit local number 
to form a 10-digit series, Mr. Kern 
explained. 

In order to use this code system in 
an effective manner, automatic rout- 
ing equipment will be provided at cer- 
tain key points to be known as “Control 
Switching Points.” Mr. Kern stated 
that some of these points would be 
located in New York State and by use 
of maps he explained the routing of 
toll calls between New York cities by 
use of operator toll dialing equipment. 

The Plant Forum held the morning 
of May 23 was one of the most pop- 
ular sessions of the convention. The 
entire morning was given over to a 
discussion of modern and up-to-date 
construction and maintenance equip- 
ment and methods and dial conversions. 

William A. Seely, Norwich, presi- 
dent, Chenango & Unadilla Telephone 
Corp., was the moderator of the forum. 
Discussions were led by the following 
panel members: 


K. W. Ives, Syracuse, division plant 
supervisor, New York Telephone Co., 
who spoke on “Maintenance Practices.” 

H. B. Talcott, Albany, supervisor of 
construction methods, New York Tele- 
phone Co., who talked on “Construction 
Practices.” 

A. E. Anderson, engineer, Jamestown 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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the sturgis standard 
featuring comfort plus economy! 


An operator's chair is a mighty important part of 
her life—and a comfortable chair pays dividends 
in higher efficiency and better tempers. 

The Sturgis Standard, favorite with operators, is 
not only comfortable . . . it’s highly economical in 
terms of long service and low maintenance cost. 


This chair features a frame of heavy welded steel 
tubing, 1” thick for the base and %” thick for the 
circular footrest. Seat and back are of curled hair, 
covered with genuine brown leather. The seat 
measures 16%” in width, 14%” in depth; the 
curved back is 8” high, 13” wide. 


Chair Height Specifications 


Seat Height Footrest Height Seat Height Footrest Height 
Adjustment from Floor Adjustment from Floor 


18” to 22”. if 24” to 28” 10” 
20” to 24”... 6” 26” to 30” 12” 
22” to 26”. 8” 28” to 32” 13” 


DISTRIBUTED ExcLusiveLy BY STROMBERG-CARLSON 


sturgis low chairs 


plus low maintenance! 


The Sturgis Low Chair is designed especially to 
meet the requirements of chief operators, inform- 
ation operators, etc. 


Long-wearing, low maintenance features include 
a frame of 1” steel tubing, smoothly welded at all 
joints. The full saddle seat and back may be 
ordered in either genuine or imitation leather 
upholstery, with padding of long-wearing, com- 
fortable curled hair. The back is plaited and 
curved to assure posture-fitting comfort. Seat 
measures 15%” x 16%”. 


The seat height of the No. 876-A Sturgis may be 
raised or lowered from 17 to 21 inches, and the 
back can be easily and quickly adjusted without 
tools or special keys. 


DISTRIBUTED ExCLusiveLy BY STROMBERG-CARLSON 
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cR ARLSON FACTORY, GENERAL OFFICES: ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
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@ habirshaw 
no. 17 bronze 
drop wire 


A quality product made by Pheips 
Dodge Copper Products Corpora- 
tion, Habirshaw Cable and Wire 
Division. High strength bronze con- 
ductor ... expertly blended syn- 
thetic rubber insulation . . . soft, 
unbleached cotton braid, thor- 
oughly saturated to provide a long- 


lived moisture-resisting covering. 


DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
STROMBERG-CARLSON 

















Rates Are Increased at 
Cross Lake, Minn. 

Rates were increased at Watertown 
Township’s Cross Lake, Minn., tele- 
phone exchange in an order issued May 
27 by the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission. Watertown Town- 
ship owns a fire patrol telephone 
system and operates a dial telephone 
exchange at Cross Lake with trunk 
lines extending to the Brainerd, Minn., 
exchange of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. and serves approximately 
75 stations. 


Former and new rates follow: 


Old New 
Net Gross 
Class of Service Rates Rates 
All individual lines...... — $10.25 
All two-party lines...... — 6.25 
All four-party lines...... — 4.25 
Extension stations in 
WGSTCOWN 26 cccccsces $ .50 1.00 
Extension stations outside 
Lo a eer 1.00 1.50 
Multi-party, residence, in 
eee 1.00 1.75 


Multi-party, residence, 
outside Watertown .... 2.00 2.25 
Multi-party, business in 
Watertown ........... 
Multi-party, business, out- 
side Watertown ....... 


1.00 2.75 


_ 
> 
© 
jo) 


3.25 


The commission found the recorded 
book cost of telephone property useful 
in rendering service was $12,000. For 
the year 1945, operating revenues were 
$1,467 while expenses totaled $2,312 for 
a deficit of $845. Under the new rates, 
operating revenues total $2,212 against 
total expenses of $2,442 for a deficit 
of $230. 

Vv 


Two Utility Companies 
Named In $235,000 Suit 

A suit for $235,000 damages in Su- 
perior Court, Waterbury, Conn., was 
filed May 23 against the Connecticut 
Power Co., New London, and the South- 
ern New England Telephone Co., New 
Haven, by four plaintiffs. 

The suit is based on the plaintiffs’ 
charges that they suffered permanent 
and serious injuries when a heavy elec- 
trical transformer fell through the 
roof of the automobile in which they 
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were riding, after the car skidded into 
a pole on which the transformer was 
mounted. 


The four plaintiffs were passengers 
in an automobile which skidded and 
struck a telephone pole on Plymouth 


Hill, Thomaston, Conn., last Novem- 
ber 19. 
According to the complaint, the 


plaintiffs claim they were descending 
Plymouth Hill, at about 9:30 p. m., 
when the vehicle struck the pole. The 
contact, it is alleged, jarred loose an 
electrical transformer, weighing be- 
tween 200 and 300 pounds, which fell 
through the roof of the vehicle, se- 
verely and permanently injuring its 
occupants. 

The defendant companies, joint own- 
ers of the pole, are charged with negli- 
gence in placing the pole unreasonably 
near the travelled portion of the high- 
way and in failing to keep the trans- 
former safely secured to the pole. It 
is also claimed that the defendants 
failed to provide guards to prevent 
vehicles from hitting the pole and also 
failed to provide adequate support for 
the pole. 

Property of the defendants has been 
attached for $240,000. 


Vv 


Merger of Two Maine 
Independents Announced 

Kenton E. Quint, manager of the 
Somerset Telephone Co., North Anson, 
Me., has announced the merger of the 
New Portland & Eustis Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. with the Somerset Tele- 
phone Corp. 

The new company will be known as 
the Somerset Telephone Co. and op- 
erating headquarters will be in North 
Anson, Me. 

Vv 


Kansas Exchanges Change Name 
To American Telephone Co. 

The name of American Telephone 
Co. was assumed May 1 by exchanges 
of the Central Kansas Telephone Co., 
Topeka, which in March was purchased 
by the American company. 


The American company operates 56 


exchanges throughout Kansas, and 
with the Central Kansas properties 
will have 76 exchanges. 


V. E. Code, general manager for 
Central Kansas for many years, said 
that under the new ownership, planned 
improvements for Osawatomie and 
other exchanges would go ahead as 
soon as materials are available. 


Vv 


Warren Griffith Buys 
Minnesota Independent 
Sale of the Northern Telephone Co., 
St. Vincent Township, Kittson County, 
Minn., to Warren Griffith, who will 
operate it under the same name, was 
approved May 27 by the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission. 
No approval of increase or change 
in rates in the territory was given by 
the commission. 


Vv 


FCC Announces Retirement 
Of Two Veteran Officials 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission announced May 23 the retire- 
ment of two veteran officials and the 
change from acting to permanent status 
for three others. 

The retiring employes are V. Ford 
Greaves, supervisor of the Western 
Area of the Radio Intelligence Division 
of the Engineering Department sta- 
tioned at San Francisco, and Dr. L. P. 
Wheeler, chief of the Technical In- 
formation Division of the Engineering 
Department. Both received letters of 
commendation from the commission. 

James E. Barr was appointed chief 
of the Standard Division, Cyril M. 
Braum, chief of the FM Division, and 
Curtis B. Plummer, chief of the Tele- 
vision Division of the Broadcast Branch 
of the Engineering Department. The 
three had previously served in an act- 
ing capacity. 

Mr. Greaves is one of the commis- 
sion’s earliest employes. He entered 
the radio service of the Department of 
Commerce on November 11, 1912 and 
was placed in charge of the Washing- 
ton office which he organized. In 1915 
he was appointed traveling radio en- 
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Why You Can Expect Long Service from 
Wire and Cable Jackets of 





Changes in TENSILE STRENGTH 
show the small effect of sunlight 
and weather on neoprene jackets... 


MEE onions 


1000 P.S.1. 
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2000 P.S.I. 

















NEOPRENE JACKET B—After 8 years of weathering 





NEOPRENE JACKET C—After 5 years of weathering 





NEOPRENE JACKET D—After 11 years of weathering 


NEOPRENE JACKET F—After 6 years of weathering 


NEOPRENE JACKET G—After 5 years of weathering 


NEOPRENE JACKET H—After 3 years of weathering 
| | 1 







The data for the chart at! left were 
taken from reports of outdoor tests made 
by several leading manufacturers of wire 
and cable. 


The chart shows the deterioration 
caused by exposure to years of sunlight 
and weather. While the original tensile 
strength varied greatly in the various 
compounds for specific types of wire and 
cable, all compounds show uniformly low 
deterioration. 


So look to neoprene for longer life and 
better protection of insulation in a 
jacket or sheath for wire and cable to be 
used outdoors—telephone drop wire, riser 
cables, power cable and many others. 


Neoprene is also tops for resistance to 
abrasion and wear, to acid fumes and 
smoke, to ozone and oxidation. If you 
want a maximum return from your in- 
vestment in the years to come—be sure 
to specify neoprene jackets or sheaths. 








Here’s Why Neoprene | 
DOES SO MANY JOBS SO WELL! 


+ High tensile strength, resilience, low permanent distortion. 

+ Tough and durable, resists abrasion and cutting. 

+ Superior resistance to sunlight, aging, ozone, and heat. 

& Resistance to deterioration by oils, solvents, chemicals, acids. 

+ Superior air-retention, low permeability to gases and fluids. 
flexible at lew temperatures, : 








a 





Write for your free subscription to The 
Neoprene Notebook. Packed with information 
about new or unusual neoprene applications 
—which may give you valuable new ideas. 
Back issues on request. Rubber Chemicals Divi- 
sion L-6, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Wilmington 98, Delaware. 





For Better Equipment, Specify 


DU PONT NEOPRENE 


The VERSATILE Synthetic Rubber 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- « « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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variously as a research engineer for 
the Federal Telegraph Co., superin- 
tendent of production of vacuum tubes 
for the Magnavox Co., chief engineer 


Yale University. 


sumed employment in the then Federal After the war, 
Radio Commission as assistant chief 
engineer in charge of broadcast mat- 
ters. He transferred to San Francisco 
in 1934 as chief inspector with promo- 
tions in due course of time to inspector 


FOR BETTER 
SOLDERING 


Select the NEW G-E 
CALROD SOLDERING 
IRONS with the “‘non- 
freezing,“ easy-to- 
replace, calorized- 
copper tips. They 
simplify maintenance ‘ 
in your shop. Gen- se 
eral Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady 
5, New York. 
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At the same time as he was working 
for his doctor’s degree, he also taught 


ate school and included the direction of 
graduate students in their work on the 
dissertation for the Ph.D. degree. He 


gineer with the duty of visiting the On July 1, 1936, Dr. L. P. Wheeler Arkansas Companies Oppose 
nine radio districts in order to coor- was appointed principal physicist in Handset Charge Removal 
dinate the work, to instruct in pro- charge of the newly organized Techni- Feasibility of abolishing the extra 
cedure and to develop a uniform’ cal Information Division of the engi- 
practice and better contact with the neering department. 
Washington office. In 1916 he was commission with the reputation of be- 
placed in charge of the San Francisco ing one of the outstanding physicists 
office where he served until entering of the country. In 1894 he was awarded 
the Navy as lieutenant in 1917. a Ph.B. degree, graduating with hon- 
At the end of the war he returned to ors in both mechanical and electrical phone companies in Arkansas to show 
the employ of the commission for a few engineering from 
brief months, resigning in favor of tific School of Yale University. In1902 not be eliminated. 
private industry where he worked he was awarded a Ph.D. degree from The Two States Telephone Co., Tex- 


handset charge in Arkansas is under 
He came to the advisement by the Arkansas Public 
Service Commission. 

The proposition was taken under ad- 
visement by the commission followin 
a hearing on its order directing tele- 


Sheffield Scien- cause why the additional charge should 


arkana, Tex., through its attorney 
informed the commission it was abol- 
ishing the handset differential July 1. 

All other companies opposed the pro- 


of the Argus Research Corp., sales en- undergraduate courses in physics and posal —the Independent operators on 
gineer for the Jensen Loudspeaker Co., electrical engineering. 
chief engineer of the Newcomb Hawley gan giving instruction in the graduate as a deterrent to consumers to demand 
Loudspeaker Co., and assistant curator school in mechanical physics. In 1916 handset instruments and the South- 
of the RCA Radio Museum Board. he initiated and was solely responsible western Bell Telephone Co. on the 
On May 25, 1930, Mr. Greaves re- for the courses in radio communication. ground it could not afford to surrender 
1919, his teaching the revenue at the present time. 
work was confined solely to the gradu- Spokesmen for the Independent op- 


By 1905 he be- the grounds that the special rate served 


erators said if there was no special 
rate charge for handset instruments all 
other type equipment now on hand 
would become obsolete within a com- 


in charge and later to supervisor of the helped organize and taught the gradu- paratively short time, although there 
Western Area. It is from this latter te course in communication engineer- were several years’ service left in them. 
position that he is retiring at the age ing given to the U. S. Army and Navy John Mohler of St. Louis, South- 
of 62. officer candidates for the M.S. degree. western Bell general attorney, said the 
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with your 
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Nilson and Hornung's PRACTICAL RADIO 
COMMUNICATION 


This well-known instruction course and reference guide in 
radio-station operation is designed to give you a working knowl- 
edge of radio operating principles and practice. In four parts— 
radio principles, aviation radio, broadcasting, and marine radio— 
it covers the principles, radio equipment, and power apparatus 
for the three branches, including very-high and ultra-high fre- 
quencies and frequency modulation. Covers requirements of all 
classes of radio operator license exams. Flexible binding, 927 
pages, $6.00. 


Nilson and Hornung's RADIO OPERATING 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

This is a technical review book on radio communication for 
prospective and experienced radio operators of all classes, espe- 
cially those about to take license examinations. It condenses in 
question and answer form theory, apparatus, circuits, operation, 
laws, regulations, etc.—all the information covered in the new 
form of government examinations. Pocket size, flexible, 400 
pages, $3.00. 


ORDER THESE BOOKS FROM 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP. 


608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
Telo. No. Wab. 2435 
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Southwestern Bell must spend $4,000,- 
000 in Arkansas to “restore its service 
to an acceptable standard” and for this 
reason, could not give up any of its 
present revenues. 

Mr. Mohler asserted that the 15- 
cents a month handset charge produced 
between $30,000 and $40,000 revenue 
for the company in Arkansas last year 
but its earnings in the state now are 
less than during the depression. He 
said the company’s revenue in Arkan- 
sas each year was approximately 
$9,000,000 but that the earnings on its 
Arkansas investments were “only 3.17 
per cent.” 

“Bell is not now in position to give 
up any of its revenue ... until there 
is a revision of rates to adjust in- 
equities,” he added. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 
May 20: Granted Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co, authority 
to supplement existing facilities be- 
tween Denver, Colo., and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Estimated cost, $75,900. 


May 20: Granted New York Tele- 
phone Co. authority to supplement 
facilities between Poughkeepsie and 


Hopewell Junction. Estimated cost, 
$60,820; original cost of open wire and 
cable plant to be retired, $36,440. 

May 20: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. authority to 
supplement existing facilities between 
tadford and Norton, Va. Estimated 
cost, $90,400. 


May 20: Granted New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. authority to supplement 
and partly replace existing facilities 
between Wildwood and Cape May Court 
House, N. J. Estimated cost, $85,300. 

May 22: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. authority to 
establish night rates for overseas mes- 
sage service from U. S. to Gt. Britain 
and Eire. 

May 24: Granted Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania authority to sup- 
plement existing facilities between 
Allentown and Hazelton, Pa., provided 
authority covers only construction and 
installation of facilities described. 
Estimated cost, $501,700. 


California Railroad Commission 

May 24: Hearing on request of A. A. 
Richardson, et al, Richardson Springs 
(Calif.) Telephone Co., for order con- 
firming transfer of lines and property. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

June 4: Hearing concerning compen- 
sation to be paid Central Illinois Light 
Co. by Middle States Telephone Co. for 
use of poles in Pekin, Manito and ad- 
Jacent areas. 

June 4: Hearing on request of Al- 
hambra (Ill.) Mutual Telephone Co. 
for authority to increase rates. 

June 4: Hearing on application of 
Illinois Central Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates at Auburn, 
Girard and Virden. 
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June 4: Hearing on application of 
Illinois Central Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to issue five-year 5 per cent 
negotiable promissory notes in amount 
of $250,000. 

June 5: Hearing on proposed rate 
advance and revision in rules and reg- 
ulations at all exchanges of Illinois 
Commercial Telephone Co. 

June 5: Hearings concerning inade- 
quate service by Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co. at Herrin, Pinckneyville, 
West Frankfort, Anna, Murphysboro, 
Fairfield, Geff and Carbondale. 

June 5: Hearing on request of Don- 
gola (Ill.) Home Mutual Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 
June 10: Hearing on application of 


be of benefit to you. 






506 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo. * 
Omahe Nat'l Bank Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebr. 





YOUR TOW 


O MATTER what the size of your town, the Loomis Advertising 
Company's plan for increased revenue from Telephone Direc- 
tory advertising can prove highly effective. 


Farmers Telephone Co. for authority 
to make rate changes at Rozel. 

June 14: Hearing on application of 
Western Light & Telephone Co., Kan- 
sas City, for authority to file rate 
schedule for non-profit rural co-opera- 
tives. 

June 14: Hearing on application of 
Cullison (Kan.) Cooperative Telephone 
Co. for authority to make rate changes. 


New York Public Service Commission 

June 6: Hearings on petition of Earl 
D. and Mattie Hill, doing business as 
Truxton & Cuyler Telephone Co., Trux- 
ton, for authority to sell system to 
Earl S. Lawrence, and petition of lat- 
ter to issue bond or other evidence of 


indebtedness. 





Twenty-two years of Telephone Directory advertising service and 
28 million dollars in advertising sales for public utilities — that's 
our record. It speaks for itself, and it can speak of more profits 
for you, too, through increased sales of Directory advertising. 


Our record is being made in towns, villages and cities of all 
sizes, so whatever the size of your Directory, Loomis services can 


Roland T. Beard, Vice-President, 502 Gettle Bldg., Ft. Wayne, 
Indiana, and Wesley H. Loomis, Jr., President, personally invite 


your inquiry. 


ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


502 Gettle Bidg., Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 


20 West 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


7 6908 Market St., Upper Darby (Phile.) Pa. 
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Bow Wow Mister 
Installation Man 


(Concluded from page 21) 





aimed blow at the flank will often slow 
up the toughest, meanest animal, if 
not put him out of action. Of course, 
an inverted chair, ladder, or other 
pronged object held off, “lion-tamer 
fashion,” is an excellent shield. But 
in this spot you will not often get the 
chance to pick your own props. 

There are no hard and fast rules for 
determining just when a dog is going 
to attack. It is often said that a dog 
will lower his head before bringing up 
for an assault. It is also commonly 
said that a dog will lay his ears back 
before oting down to business. Long- 
tailed dogs frequently lower the tail 
before making the lunge. There is some 
element of truth in these observations, 
but the exceptions are so frequent they 
are not safe. About the only safe gen- 
erality is that nobody was ever at- 
tacked by a dog while the dog was 
sitting down. Even the wagging tail is 
no infallible criterion of a dog’s friend- 
liness. I have seen a Dalmatian go 
into bitterest action while wagging his 
tail and with perked ears as if he were 
greeting a long, lost friend. 

(10) In case of any dog bite frac- 
turing the skin, ALWAYS notify your 


company or local police and follow in- 
structions. Most utility companies have 
established procedure for taking care 
of the case from then on. Many local 
authorities also require reports which 
the company will probably take care 
of. But if it is a small company or 
one which, for some reason or other, 
does not have rules, the bitten party 
should report his injury to the police 
authorities on his own initiative. They 
will then probably send an observer to 
examine the dog on the possibility of 
rabies. Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
times out of 1,000 there will be no 
rabies for the simple reason that con- 
fined house dogs usually do not con- 
tract the infection, which is more 
prevalent among running dogs. 

A trained observer can usually tell 
at a glance within a day or so whether 
the dog is really mad or simply pro- 
voked. In case of any doubt, however, 
the authorities will take the dog into 
custody for closer observation. If it 
should develop that the dog is mad or 
there is even some suspicion that he 
might be—it is necessary to start im- 
mediately with anti-rabies injections. 
The authorities will take care of de- 
stroying the dog under such circum- 
stances. In this respect, it is important 
to keep in mind that rabies is 100 per 
cent fatal in human beings if the in- 
fection is permitted to reach a truly 
virulent state before preventative 
measures are undertaken. 


One last word about unnecessary de- 
struction of dogs. In some communi- 
ties, local laws or regulations permit 
the destruction of dogs which have 
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Jenkins Bros. also make Dia- 
mond Seal Friction and Rub- 
ber Tapes which meet ASTM 
and Federal specifications. 
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TAKE A TIP ON TAPE FROM THE INDIANS! 


Even the Indians know the tape for the tough jobs! 
There’s no question that Gold Seal holds tighter — 
longer - anywhere! Gold Seal Tape has plenty of 
lasting “tack” in the friction compound. The base 
cloth is thoroughly impregnated. Laboratory tests 
check every step of the way. Cellophane wrapped 
and boxed. Try a roll of Gold Seal - and see the dif- 
ference. Jenkins Bros., Rubber Division, 80 White 
St., New York 13, New York. 
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bitten people, even though the dog is 
in good health. This poses a problem 
of public relations which any smart 
utility company will recognize at once. 
Not long ago one of the large Inde- 
pendent telephone companies in the 
South was saved from making a ter- 
rible blunder through the alert action 
of one of its officials in the case of a 
repairman who had been bitten by a 
seeing-eye dog. After all, the dog was 
only doing what she had been trained 
all her life to do—protect her blind 
ward. If the company or its employe 
had actively pressed for the destruc- 
tion of such a dog, the resulting pub- 
licity might have caused widespread 
public reaction. Fortunately, company 
officials were shrewd enough to turn 
the situation to their advantage by 
taking active steps to see that the dog 
was returned to its owner unharmed. 
In other words—to paraphrase the old 
gag about the piano player in the 
old Wild West saloon—don’t shoot the 
house dog unnecessarily. Remember 
he’s doing the best he can. 


Ten Suggestions for Utility Employes 
in Dealing with Customers’ Dogs 
(1) If the folks are home, have the 

dog confined. 

If his owner is not at home, 
ignore him, PROVIDED he ig- 
nores you. 

Make friends only if he feels 
like it, and if you do too. 

Let him make friends first; 
don’t try petting him right off. 
To make friends, stand quietly, 
put out your hand, and let him 
smell it. 

If he sniffs and walks off, or 
refuses to sniff your hand, let 
him alone. 

Act as quietly and confidently 
as if you had a right on the 
premises; avoid sudden or sus- 
picious motions or noises. 


If the dog threatens to attack, 
FACE HIM DOWN, then back 
away slowly — never TURN 
YOUR BACK OR RUN OFF. 


If the dog attacks, defend your- 
self with a stick or other object, 
if possible (avoid direct use of 
hand or feet); charging TO- 
WARD the dog will get better 
results than retreating. 


In case of any dog bite fractur- 
ing the skin, ALWAYS notify 
your company or local police and 
follow instructions. 


Vv 


A. G. Valentine Retires 

A. G. VALENTINE, former owner and 
manager of the Northern Kansas Tele- 
phone Co., Effingham, Kan., retired 
May 1 after more than 40 years’ con- 
tinuous association with the telephone 
industry. On that date the Northern 
Kansas company was sold to HERBERT 
H. WELSH who has assumed manage- 
ment. (TELEPHONY, May 4, page 34.) 
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CLAY, HARDPAN, SHALE AND FROZEN GROUND 


make for TOUGH DIGGING... 


... But the Highway Model HD 
Earth Boring Machine takes them 
all in stride. Holes from 6” to 20” 
diameter, from 7’ to 10’ deep, 
straight down or at an angle, can 
be completed in less than two min- 


utes! But that’s only half the story: 


This same machine, equipped 
with integral winch and derrick, 
sets poles 40’ to 45’ long, weigh- 
ing 2000 to 2500 pounds. That 
means doing away with the ex- 


pense of an extra line truck and 







extra crew to set the poles! 


Leading engineers and mainte- 
nance superintendents go all-out 
in their praise of Highway equip- 
ment. That’s because this equip- 
ment is designed by men who are 
thoroughly familiar with the job 
to be done. Highway Line Con- 
struction and Maintenance 
Bodies, Highway Pole and Cable 
Reel Trailers, Highway Winches 
and Power Take-offs deserve your 


investigation. Write today! 


ie Be; 





and | gy Tn 7 ot ugg” 

re HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
~ i Manufacturers of: Utility Bodies + Winches + Earth Boring Machines + Pole and Cable Reel Trailers 
1ern 4 and other Public Utility Equipment. 

— ’ General Offices: EDGERTON, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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Yankee 


Vise 


“YANKEE” 


VISE 


WITH SWIVEL BASE 
FOR BENCH AND MACHINE 


Removed from its swivel 
base, a “Yankee” Vise can 
be used in practically any 
position. Suppose you have 
a job in the vise and. you 
want to transfer that work 
to the drill press or milling 
machine. Simply detach the 
vise from its base, do the 
other operations, bring the 
vise back to the bench, put 
it back on its swivel. You 
have maintained correct 
alignment from start to fin- 
ish without disturbing the 
work. You have avoided 
time-consuming set-ups for 
each operation. 

“Yankee” Vises with swivel 
bases are made in four sizes, 
with a jaw opening from 
14%” to 4”. Each comes 
equipped with a _ grooved 
V-block for holding round 
or irregular work. The time- 
and labor-saving feature of 
these vises is typical of all 
“Yankee” tools—screw driv- 
ers, braces, and drills. Order 
from your industrial supply 
distributor, or write direct 
to Dept. T-646. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Phila. 33, U. S. A. 
Established 1880 


Division of The Stanley Works 
Send for the *‘Yankee"’ Tool Book 


“YANKEE 


TOOLS 








New Yorkers Plan 


Better Service 


(Concluded from page 30) 





Telephone Corp., who discussed “Prob- 
lems of Dial Conversions.” 


Other members of the panel were 
Clifford Sayer, general manager, Chat- 
ham Telephone Corp., and C. T. Wes- 
ton, general Byron 
Telephone Co. 

Private sources of adequate, long- 
term financing, at low interest rates, 
for those small telephone companies 
which can prove by records that they 
are sound and good credit risks are 
available now and will increase in the 
future, C. C. Van Patten, Binghamton, 
treasurer, Security Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., stated in his address on “A 
Decade of Difference.” 


manager, Port 


He predicted that the next few years 
will bring about an even keel for 
industry, particularly for small busi- 
nesses. Small business must be re- 
established and maintained on a 
stronger basis as it is the backbone of 
our economic system, Mr. Van Patten 
said. 

Speaking of financing for small tele- 
phone companies, he stated that many 
financial institutions had not been ex- 
posed to the present and future needs, 
characteristics and operations of such 
telephone companies and that the in- 
dustry should be interested in making 
that information known and available 
to more lending agencies. 

Mr. Van Patten indicated that his 
company would consider making loans 
to small telephone companies, which 
can prove they are good risks, for a 
period of 25 to 40 years at reasonable 
interest rates. 

USITA President W. C. Henry ad- 
dressed the convention on “Postwar 
Telephone Problems.” He called for 
the close cooperation of all units of the 
industry in solving its problems which, 
he stated, must be met squarely. 

The most pressing and immediate 
problem confronting the industry, Mr. 
Henry said, is to fill held orders for 
telephone service which accumulated 
during the war. 

“With each passing week since last 
August the understanding and patience 
of these applicants for telephone serv- 
ice has become lessened. To them the 
war was finished more than seven 
months ago. The shortages of station 
apparatus, central office equipment and 
outside plant facilities are problems of 
ours and not theirs. They want tele- 


phones now,” the USITA president 
said. 

The second and most urgent indus- 
try problem, discussed by Mr. Henry, 
is that of making available telephone 
service in every rural section within 
the limits of each exchange area. 

Another major problem listed by the 
USITA president is the Independent 
industry’s responsibility to provide an 
improved standard of toll and _ local 
service in its territories, both as to 
quality and quantity. He stated: 

“Attainment of a proper standard 
of service by large Independent com- 
panies is not the complete answer. To 
raise the level of service generally the 
service of Class C and D companies 
must be improved even more than the 
average as the entire telephone industry 
is affected by the standard provided by 
all telephone companies — both large 
and small.” 

To bring about a betterment of the 
over-all standard of Independent serv- 
ice, Mr. Henry said that the larger 
companies must spend the necessary 
time and effort to counsel with, advise 
and in every way possible assist their 
adjoining smaller operating companies. 

He also emphasized that, with the 
Independents finding themselves caught 
squarely between rising costs arid fixed 
service rates, there must be a general 
increase in the level of local service 
rates if they are to secure adequate 
revenues necessary to improve tele- 
phone service. He said that too many 
of the small companies have operated 
on a basis of providing the quality of 
service which inadequate revenues per- 
mitted, rather than providing the 
quality and amount of service sub- 
scribers desire and asking service rates 
to meet resulting costs. 

“In attacking our postwar problems, 
let us apply the same enthusiasm, ini- 
tiative, cooperation and_ leadership, 
which in other critical times have pro- 
vided the turning point between un- 
certainty and clearly defined progress. 
Those qualities will assist us in solv- 
ing our problems; those qualities will 
enable us to push ever onward toward 
greater goals than we have so far 
achieved,” President Henry concluded. 

Mr. Henry was followed by Dr. J. O. 
Perrine, New York City, assistant vice 
president, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., whose subject was “New 
Frontiers in Electrical Communica- 
tions.” He began by classifying the 
three forms of communication from the 
standpoint of range of frequency: Tele- 
graph — not exacting; telephone — ex- 
acting; television—very exacting. The 
speaker made use of considerable 
equipment to illustrate his talk, and 
this was especially helpful to the audi- 
ence in visualizing the properties and 
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features of coaxial cable which were | 
xplained in a clear, understandable 
nanner by Dr. Perrine. 


graph Co. is building coaxial cable ca- | 
pable of handling 960 telephone con- 
versations, 20 broadcast channels and 
two television channels. There are now 
1,500 miles of this amazing cable in | 
service and the ultimate mileage 
planned is 6,000, the cost to be $50,- 
000,000. 


The American Telephone & Tele- | 
| 


Directors elected by the convention 
were as follows: Don F. Davison, 
Spencerport; Frank D. Fancher, Mid- 
dletown; Fred S. Florance, Monroe; 
Louis H. Meyer, Johnstown; J. W. 
Morrison, Rochester; William A. Seely, 
Norwich; Don T. Todd, Edwards, and 
John H. Wright, Jamestown. 

Other directors are S. F. Busfield, 
Deposit; Lewis C. Manley, Addison, 
and H. J. Pohl, Vernon. 

All officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: President, Mr. Florance; vice 
president, Mr. Seely; executive secre- 
tary, Mr. Walker; treasurer, Mr. 
Fancher and secretary-assistant treas- 
urer, Mr. Davison. 
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Chesapeake & Potomac Starts 
Two-Year Expansion Program 

As the initial step in a $30,000,000, 
five-year peacetime construction pro- 


gram to expand and improve telephone | 


service throughout West Virginia, the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
of West Virginia will spend more than 
$5,500,000 during 1946, it was an- 
nounced May 30 in Charleston by 
J. R. B. Crigler, vice president and 
general manager of the company. 

The program, including construction 
of new buildings, installation of cen- 
tral equipment, improvement and en- 
largement of outside plant and provi- 
sions for increased local and toll cable 
facilities, already is underway in many 
sections of the state. 

The company disclosed that indi- 
vidual projects, planned during the war 
years, range from million-dollar instal- 


lations down to day-to-day require- | 


ments of the business and that these 
projects are being carried forward with 


a speed affected only by the availabil- | 


ity of materials. 
Main portion of the construction 


program, the biggest peacetime expan- | 


sion in the company’s history, calls for 
the expenditure of $1,600,000 in 1946 
for the installation of equipment on 
customers’ premises. By the end of 
1950 expenditures for these purposes 
will total approximately $9,000,000. 

Provision of additional central office 
equipment during 1946 will cost nearly 
$1,100,000. 
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A weight of 23 lbs. is dropped 62 inches onto specimen wire at 
the rate of 25 blows per minute. Failure is indicated when insula- 
tion is crushed. 


Teleprene Reinforced Drop Wire stands up 
16 TIMES LONGER than our standard 


weather proofed wire under this test. 


The difference in cost, fer drop, 2 PENNIES, 
The difference tn Life co YEARS 


For other outstanding features of 
Teleprene see our bulletin 
“The Story of Teleprene Drop Wire” 


TELEPRENE; the DROP WIRE with 
the NEOPRENE Outer Jacket 


Prices, delivery and samples ob- 
tainable through your nearest Order Teleprene by 


GraybaR Office WHITNEY BLAKE Catalogue No. 
17TBP-R Reinforced Parallel 
17TBP Parallel 
17TB2-R Reinforced Twisted Pair 
17TB2 = Twisted Pair 


* Reg. Applied for, U.S. Pat. Office 


THE WHITNEY BLAKE CO. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Well Built wires since 1899 








Aut the strength and durability 
inherent in steel are combined--- 
with definite economies---in Crapo 
Galvanized Steel Strand. Heavy, duc- 
tile, tightly-bonded zinc coatings, ap- 
plied by the famous Crapo Galvaniz- 
ing Process, 
provide lasting 
protection against 
corrosion. 
















Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galvanized 
Products near you or 
write direct for fur- 
ther information! 


INDIANA 
STEEL & WIRE CO. 


MUNCIE INDIANA 





SINCE 1889 


NATco 
Cray CONDUIT 


The proved and standard 
Protection for Underground 
Telephone Cables. 

Cheapest in the long run. 
Highest quality and a full 
line of shapes. 





National Fireproofing Corp. 


202 E. Ohio Street, N. S. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


















Terre Haute Company 
Honors Returned Vets 

The Citizens Telephone Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., on May 9 paid tribute to 
31 employes who have recently re- 
turned to the company from military 
service, by giving a dinner in their 
honor in the Mayflower Room of the 
Terre Haute House. The dinner was 
termed not only a compliment to the 
veterans but to Terre Haute by the 
speaker of the evening, Michael H. 
Klein, South Bend (Ind.) attorney. 

Veterans of World War I also shared 
in the tributes and were asked to 
stand with the younger men as ap- 
plause greeted the introductions follow- 
ing the presentation of initialled bill- 
folds to the honored guests by O. B. 


Gordon, commercial manager of the 
Citizens company. 
Vice President G. O. Perry paid 


tribute to the veterans’ war work and 
to the war record of the employes at 
home. C. E. McCormick, general man- 
ager, stressed the fact that the dinner 
was sponsored by the employes as a 
“thank you” message to the returned 
veterans and welcomed the veterans by 
saying: “Patriotism cannot be _ pur- 
chased or rewarded but it can be ap- 
preciated. The company welcomes all 
its veterans back and needs all of them 
on their jobs.” 

Guest speaker for the evening was 


Mr. Klein. He related in humorous 


fashion his experiences as a buck pri- 
vate in the infantry, in training, on 
ship and in Alaska. Mr. Klein declared 
that his first chances for advancement 
came after he realized he was suffering 
from self pity and that he was needed 
to encourage the men around him. He 
continued this theme to the postwar 
period when he stated that people pity 
themselves for the things they cannot 
buy, adding: “The man who feels sorry 
for himself will listen to anything he 
hears. The man who feels sorry for 
himself will accuse anybody.” 

Honor guests included Mayor Vern 
MeMillan, Paul N. Bogart, vice presi- 
dent and director of the Citizens com 
pany, and Anton Hulman, Jr., director 
of the company. 


The committee in charge of the 


event included: H. J. Cline; M. C. 
Ellspermann; Aubrey Boyd; Lucile 
Compbell, Elizabeth Daily; Francis 
Jones; Lila Forsythe, and Walter 
Eisenhut. 
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Rochester, Ind., Company 
Marks 50th Year of Service 

The Rochester (Ind.) Telephone Co. 
on May 30 celebrated its 50th anni- 
versary and in a large advertisement 
expressed its appreciation to the citi- 
zens of Rochester who have aided the 
company’s growth from only 10 sub- 
scribers in 1896 to the 2,300 subscribers 
now served. 





Employes of the Citizens Telephone Co., Terre Haute, Ind., gave a dinner and patriotic celebration 
in honor of servicemen from the company who have returned to their duties. Seated, Left to Right: 
STANTON STEWART, RALPH M. CLARK, SAMUEL J. CHARLECK, JOSEPH S. ISBELL, HUGH 
WHALEY, CHARLES L. DRAKE, and LOREN W. BARCUS. Standing, Left to Right: LEROY L. HARING, 
RICHARD AUGINBAUGH, ERNEST W. JOHNSON, WILLIAM A. LANTER, GLENN ORMAN, STANLEY 


WILSON, ROGER B. WITHERS, and HERBERT MOSS. 
photo was taken. 


Not all veterans were present’ when this 
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The idea for a local telephone com- 
pany was conceived by five Rochester 
business men on November 26, 1895. 
The original incorporators were Henry 
A. Barnhart, George W. Holman, Ly- 
man M. Brackett, Rome C. Stephenson 
and Joseph A. Myers. 

When the company was founded and | 
incorporated five months later, Mr. | 
Barnhart was elected president, in 
which capacity he served until his death 
in 1934. 

Miss Belle Bernetha was the first 
telephone operator and Charles E. 
Davis, former Rochester _ resident, 
served as night operator. Tully Pontius 
directed the construction of the tele- 
phone lines. 





The original telephone company was 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000 
and as the demand for more service 
grew, so did the capitalization. 

Following the death of Henry A. 
Barnhart in 1934, his son, Hugh A. 
Barnhart, was named to succeed him 
as president of the company. At that 
time Roscoe Pontius was elevated from 
the position of business manager to 
that of general manager. 

The board of directors for the 
Rochester company now consists of 
Hugh A. Barnhart, Tully Pontius, 
Belle Bernetha, Roscoe Pontius and 
Mary Gould. 

The company today serves one of the 
largest rural areas that any telephone 
company in Indiana is known to have. 
The service extends eight miles in all 
directions from the central office and 
approximately 30 people are employed. 
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Buffalo, Mo., Operator Retires 
After 20 Years’ Service 

According to an announcement re- 
cently received from Earl Ewer, owner 
of the Buffalo (Mo.) Telephone Ex- 
change, Marie McPheeters Cox, a mem- 
ber of the Independent Pioneer Tele- 
phone Association, resigned her duties 
on May 15 to take a well earned rest 
after completing 20 years of service as 
operator, cashier and chief operator of 
the Buffalo exchange. 

Mrs. Cox started working April 11, 
1926, as an operator for Mr. and Mrs. 
Thad Dunnaway, former owners of the 
Buffalo property. Mrs. Cox remained 
at the exchange when it was owned 
successively by the Associated Public 
Utilities Corp., Columbus, Ohio, and 
the Missouri Standard Telephone Corp. 
and finally by Mr. and Mrs. Ewer who 
purchased the exchange in 1924. 

Mr. Ewer has a broad expansion 
and improvement program underway. 
A new building is being erected and it 
is planned to cut over the exchange to 
common battery operatior when cable 
and equipment are available. 
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Suitable for remote mounting from the 





Self-contained 

unit for the 

smaller d-c re- 
quirements 


Simplest, lowest-cost Diverter- 
Pole design 





Gasoline-motor driven Diverter-Pole operation 
where complete freedom is desired from 
an electrical power supply 


What the USER needs 
determines HOW EP] designs it 


There is only one major rule that governs the design and manufac- 
ture of an E.P. Diverter-Pole Battery Charger. It is: “What are the 
specific needs of the User?” The Electric Products Company follows 
rigidly this basic concept . . . and E.P. users confirm it. 





Years ago, E.P. learned that ordinary standard commercial machines 
and design practice could not meet satisfactorily the widely varying 
direct-current requirements of Telephone Exchanges. The result has 
been that since 1923, Diverter-Pole Battery Chargers have been 
proving continuously that they provide MORE value for LESS 
overall cost. 


For the most reliable, maintenance-free and efficient source of direct 
current, specify E.P. Diverter-Pole Battery Chargers. 


Ask for Bulletin 96-A 





THE ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1727 CLARKSFONE ROAD CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 












Latest development in 
cable hangers. 








@ Write Direct or to Your Dis- 
tributor for Sample and Prices. 


EXCEL INCORPORATED 


4 NO. NARRAGANSETT AVE CHICAGO 
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TELEPHONE WIRES 


RUBBER—PLASTIC 


DROP—BRIDLE—INTERIOR 
DUCT—FIXTURE—TREE 
GROUND 


Our personnel is experienced in 
working to exacting specifications, 
utilizing advanced techniques and 
modern equipment. 


For prices and delivery direct in- 
quiries on your requirements to 


GENERAL INSULATED 
WIRE WORKS, INC. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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FWD Controls Trucks 
During Break-in Period 

Rigid control of FWD trucks during 
the break-in period is a new service 
being offered by The Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis. It is stated 
exact standards of driving speed, greas- 
ing and lubrication have been set by 
the company’s service department after 
tests of the affect of speed, load and 
other factors on the working parts of 
trucks during their initial driving pe- 
riod in order to increase the strength 
of the moving parts. 

The manufacturing processes of the 
company have therefore been extended 
to the first 500 or more miles of travel 
of FWD trucks through careful driv- 
ing of the trucks from the company’s 
factory in Clintonville to customers and 
dealers by Arco Carriers, Inc. 

Highly trained drivers of the drive- 
away company are briefed before each 
delivery on the speed the trucks should 
be driven the first 100 miles, the next 


400 miles and the additional miles 
traveled while enroute to dealer or 
customer. The driver is familiarized 


with the standards of inspection and 
lubrication established by the FWD 
service department. 

Each truck is equipped with a Tach- 
ograph which is installed by the driver 
when the truck leaves the factory. The 
Tachograph, it is claimed, gives a con- 
stant, minute by minute record of the 
speed traveled. The driver is warned 
by a flashing red light when he ex- 
ceeds the Tachograph speed setting. 





Regular checks are made on water 
and oil. Universal joints are greased 
daily and complete oil change and |u- 
brication is required each 500 miles. 
Engine oil specified by the FWD meta!- 
lurgical department is furnished f 
each oil change on route before tl 
truck leaves the factory. 

The daily reports, Tachograph discs 
and final report are filed by the Fou 
Wheel Drive company, and are avail- 
able for inspection by the new FWD 
The rigid truck inspectio: 
standards set by the company assur 
him that his truck has been scientifi- 
cally broken-in while enroute to him, 
and is ready for the job. 


owner. 


A total of 200,361 miles was traveled 
FWD trucks overland 
during the 1945 calendar year, Lloyd 
Pernot, FWD service manager, stated. 
The longest delivery made by the Arco 
Carriers, Inc., this year was from the 
Clintonville plant to Mexico City, a 
distance of 1,576 miles. The longest 
overland FWD truck delivery on record 
from Clintonville to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, a distance of 5,200 miles. 
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H. C. Sheve Named Staff 
Engineer for Stromberg 

Henry C. Sheve has been appointed 
Stromberg-Carlson 


in delivering 


was 


staff engineer, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Fred- 
eric C. Young, vice president in charge 
of engineering and research. 


Mr. Sheve was born and educated in 





A driver attaches the speedometer cable of an FWD truck to the Tachograph just before leaving 


| the factory of the Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis. The Tachograph, the manu- 
} facturer states, gives a constant minute by minute record of the speed traveled. Tachograph 
| discs, together with delivery reports from the drivers, are kept on file by the service department 
of the Four Wheel Drive company as assurance to the new FWD owner that his truck has been 


scientifically broken-in while enroute to him. 
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led Short pistol length and slender 
nad loop type tip permits working in 
ap close quarters and around sharp 
ed. corners. Tip easily formed by t 
it H. C. SHEVE hand to fit the job. : HIGH CURRENT ® iiss 
the _ . 7 a 
«ss Rochester and joined Stromberg-Carl- aor Giana Tin PRINCIPLE FOR 
—_ son in 1925 as a radio engineer. Later 115 VOLT ~ 60 CYCLE—100 WATTS Post a + SPEEDS UP 
aad he was placed in charge of the physical . si oo RY) WORK 
a testing laboratory and was granted a * ALWAYS READY TO USE Re: ey 
y leave of absence two months before STAYS TINNED —NO TIP BURNING —— 
Pearl Harbor to enter the U. S. Navy e INEXPENSIVE TIPS EASY TO REPLACE 
i - te gpg om : P IMPACT RESISTING CASE Gi —~ 
J e time of his release from ac- -_ 
i tive service in March, 1946, Mr. Sheve WEI J ER MFG. CoO. go ——-” 2s’ 
was assistant director of the electronics : : 
ited test division of the U. S. Naval Air hid ee | ee _ > 











Test Center at Patuxent River, Md., 
with the rank of commander. He is a 
member of the Rochester Engineering 
Society, the U. S. Naval Institute, and 
1 in the Rochester section, Institute of 
Radio Engineers. 
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New Strowger Office 
4 At Richmond, Ind. 

Better than normal traffic growth at 
Richmond Home Telephone Co.’s “Main” 
: office in Richmond, Ind., has resulted 
in the addition of a new “West” office, 
comprising 400 lines of automatic 
equipment, supplied and installed by 
Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. In- 
stallation was completed in May and 
cut over on May 11. 
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DESIRABLE CABLE PROTECTION 


LIVER cuanos 


Installed at poles or the side of a 
building where telephone cables 
run from an underground conduit 
to an overhead position, Oliver 
Cable Guards protect the cable 
from danger, and thus prevent 

A feature of the new automatic service interruption. Made from 
equipment is that by the use of switch- heavy gauge steel, pressed to a U- 
ing-selector-repeaters, it has been made CONDUIT STRAPS shape. Openings 1-1/8 to 3-3/16 


possible to list the new “West” office 

oe it = lengths 5 to 8 feet. 
stations under the company’s universal ' nee, _ 
ZB numbering scheme without use of an 
extra digit. 











The Richmond company is one of the 
pioneer users of Strowger equipment, 














, the first installation having been made ‘ Se, 
a7 in 1907, and replaced with new Strow- \\ 
ger equipment 30 years later. By this ) 
ioe addition, the company’s system now f ———— 
ge totals approximately 9,400 automatic | Made from flat steel, formed to Vi 
raph 





ment 
been 


stations, including Richmond “Main” | sseper ere \" 

an - ” » % uit, single of Goudie. Lurve : 

: d “West” offices, and a C-A-X of 81 to fit the pole. \ Te Gein one Unies Sts. reemdlia 4. Se. 
lines at Boston, Ind. 
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Buckingham Names Comfort 
Eastern Sales Representative 

Walter E. Craw, president of the 
Buckingham Manufacturing Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., makers of linemen’s 
climbers, belts and safety equipment, 
has announced the appointment of 
George W. Comfort, as eastern sales 
representative. 

Mr. Comfort joined the Buckingham 
company after being associated with 
the Stow Manufacturing Co., Bing- 
hamton. Previous to his association 
with the Stow company he was with 
the J. G. White & Co. and Utilities 
Management Corp. 

The appointment of Mr. Comfort is 
in line with the Buckingham company’s 
enlargement of manufacturing facili- 
ties providing for 50 per cent greater 
output and the plan to extend sales 
outlets through additional distributors 
in strategic centers. 
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W. C. Delzell Announces 
New Precision Polisher 

W. C. Delzell, P. O. Box 950, Yuma, 
Ariz., has recently announced the 
development of a new power driven 
precision polisher for telephone and 
telegraph switchboard plugs. 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 
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ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., N.Y.C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 


Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass. 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, III. 








UNDERGROUND 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 
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HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
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Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
* * 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 





POLES 












B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 
















Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 





















International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 

















T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 























“The boss says you’re getting too heavy for 803 Electric Building 
this job.” INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 











The manufacturer states that the 


precision polisher, through its internal Fl |MGRAPH PAT'D ders 
mechanism makes semi-automatic op- ce Recor 
Conferen 


eration possible and _ eliminates all seeneeness, 

chances of the plugs being damaged by ~ wtieeean PERMANENT 
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improper methods of polishing. B Telephone Recordings onSefety Film | pray.sacn 
The polisher is said to be a depar- | Medels for Dictation “TALKIES” j 

ture from the old buffing wheel, clean- MILES REPRODUCER CO..wc. 812 BROADWAY,N.Y.3 vept. JT 


ing cord, and crocus cloth system, in 


that the plugs are inserted in a pre- SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


























pared disc where an even pressure is CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
automatically applied to the plug tips, 120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
sleeve and the face of the shoulder. CHICAGO 

It is claimed that the precision pol- Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 


Depreciation, Financial, and Other 


isher combines speed of operation with investigations 


its many other qualities. Recently dur- 
ing a test conducted in one of the large 


Pacific Coast offices of the Western 
Union Telegraph Co., the device pol- MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 








ished 500 plugs in one hour’s time, it Engineer 

is reported. Consultation © Investigation 
When plugs are defective due to dirt Reports 

and corrosion, continuity tests show 26! Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


zero readings after plugs have been 
polished with the equipment, it is 


claimed. INSPECTION SERVICE 


Although the polisher is designed to For poles, crossarms, and other timber prod- 
polish telephone, telegraph and radio | Sti ei “Gnciiees of weed ‘preservative, 
switchboard and connecting cord plugs 
; “ae . A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 
it can be used for polishing ends of Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Ala. 


- . os _ “+77 > Branch offices: 
small electrical fuses of the cartridge nee Wek, &: ¢. ek ee, Ot Oi 
and barrel head type. 














—_ 1" J. G. WRAY & CO. 


PRECISION POLISHER 
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TELEPHONE—TELEGRAPH—RADIO Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
SWITCHBOARD PLUGS Fundamental Plans 
The present expansion of georter facilities Equipment Type Studies 
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these ali important circuits. for Rate Adjustments 
Write for prices and complete data. Original Cost 
Also hand polishers for small exchanges. Cc a P rty R d 
GUARANTEED (Patent Pending) ontinuing Property Records 
W. C. DELZELL 231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
P. O. Box 950 Yuma, Arizona Tel. State 9556 
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